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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— ee 
HE air is decidedly clearer than it was. The moment the 
Americans realised that the President’s Message had 
produced a real danger of war,a financial and commercial 
panic set in, which in a few hours reduced the total value of 
securities, cotton stocks, and wheat stocks by two hundred 
million sterling. Much of this, of course, is not lost to the 
country, as the securities, kc. remain in other hands; but 
the violent transfer shook all credit, and reduced the number 
of investors. The English holders in particular, in their 
distrust of a country where such bolts from the blue are 
possible, returned their American securities in masses to New 
York, causing a drain of gold from the Treasury which re- 
duced the reserve eight milljons below the legal limit. The 
President, who is something of a fanatic for “sound money,” 
therefore sent a second Mss: ge to Congress, urging the 
Houses to accept his finane il policy, as the contingency he 
feared had occurred, and the danger of bankruptcy had 
become serious. The Houses, however, are not favourable 
to a gold standard; the President’s Message was considered 
“cynical,” he himself having produced the panic; nothing 
was said indicating its acceptance; and Congress, instead of 
taking its Christmas holiday, resolved to adjourn only over 
Christmas Day. Oa reassembling, the Representatives, by 
an emergent vote, passed a Bill adding 15 per cent. to all 
duties and doubling those on wool and lumber, but the 
Senate is expected to reject this. The alternative is an issue 
of short bonds, or, as we say, an increase to the unfunded 
Debt; and the total effect of these events has been to make 
Americans doubt their President’s wisdom. 


Calmness was increased by the exhortations of the British 
and American clergy, a great majority of whom protested 
against war upon such grounds; by the language of the 
American jurists who declared that the Monroe doctrine did 
not cover the case of a dispute about frontier; by the Euro- 
pean repudiation of the “new principle” introduced by the 
Message into international law; and by the friendly tone of 
all messages from notabilities in England. Even the Prince 
of Wales, who usually stands aloof from politics, replied to 
an inquiry from the New York World, that both he and the 
Duke of York “earnestly trust, and cannot but believe, that 
the present crisis will be arranged in a manner satisfactory to 
both countries, and will be succeeded by the same warm feel- 
ing of friendship which has existed between them for so many 
years.” This kindly expression was well received; and by 
Thursday feeling was so much cooler that it was currently 
believed that President Cleveland desired to explain away a 
portion of his utterance. 








The words attributed to the President, and the explana- 
tions of his personal friends like Mr. Gray, are all to the 
same effect, that he did not mean war, that the Commission 
was only to inform the American people, and that its decision 
would in no way be binding upon the British Govern- 
ment. The President, of course, knows what he meant; 
it is conceivable that two English-speaking nations 
have mistaken the meaning of a few English sentences, 
and if the President says so, the whole world will gladly 
accept his saying. Presidents may choose words badly as 
well as other men. It is well to remember, however, that 
President Cleveland has said nothing yet officially; that he 
has not named the Commission of Investigation; and that 
there may be further trouble caused by the action of Venezuela. 
The authorities there, believing that the United States 
have declared for them, have called out the Militia, and 
appear to contemplate an invasion of British Guiana, 
Such an invasion must be repelled whatever happens; 
and in repelling it incidents may arise which will at 
once be used by the war party to excite anti-British 
feeling. It is, however, more probable that the Venezuelans, 
when aware of their illusion, will return to moderate 
counsels, and that the greater nations will agree to let 
matters remain as they are,—that is, the Schomburgk line will 
continue to be the frontier of British Guiana, and the Monroe 
doctrine will still be a short expression for the American 
policy of resisting any fresh conquest of any American State 
by a European Power. 


The pulpit in the United States is certainly much more 
outspoken on political matters than the pulpit in England, 
though even in England the Nonconformists are pretty cut- 
spoken when they get a subject which appears to involve 
moral considerations. Last Sunday was a great day in both 
countries, but especially in the States. The pulpit as a whole 
declared decisively against war on a good deal higher grounds 
than those on which the New York Stock Exchange had con. 
demned President Cleveland’s sensational Message. Dr. 
Parkhurst led the way with a declaration that the poplu 
could not be drawn into war on a subject which 90 per 
cent. of them did not understand, and declared that 
America should, instead of going to war with us, aid the 
English in succouring the Armenians; while Dr. Lyman 
Abbott excited the utmost enthusiasm by a very eloquent 
denunciation of the President’s war policy. Bishop Potter 
not only declared for peace, but gave a carefully reasoned 
condemnation of the President’s Message; and Dr. Hunting- 
ton asked his congregation in New York on what pretence it 
was proposed to go to war with “ the civilisers of the world.” 
Indeed, the Eastern States have spoken out in the strongest 
way against the war, while we hear very little even from 
the West of belligerent preachers. That there is a good 
deal of strong war-feeling there is no doubt; but the influence 
of the pulpit has been exerted strongly on the other side. 
The danger this week is far less serious than it seemed a 
week ago. In England, we are happy to say, there has been 
no outbreak of violent resentment; but on the contrary, a 
strong expression of the duty of self-control. The Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes came nearest to angry denunciation of Presi- 
dent Cleveland; but even his attitude was not so much 
scornful and irritating as indignant. 


Some English men of letters have followed suit by drawing 
up an eloquent protest addressed to literary men in the United 
States against a war which could not but leave the most 
serious and injurious traces upon our literature. There would 
be triumphant records of victories on both sides which the 
other side would bitterly resent. There would be everywhere 
stories of the ruin and misery wrought in American or English 
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homes; and the wrath excited would take generations to 
obliterate. The literature of both countries would be deeply 
scored with the passions evoked on both sides, and the united 
action of the Anglo-Saxon race for great common ends would 
be rendered impossible for a long future. It is said that Mr. 
George Meredith, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Sir Walter 
Besant, and many others have given their signatures to this 
address. But why in recording the great names of which 
both countries are proud, Grant’s name should have been pre- 
ferred to Lincoln’s, we cannot imagine. Not only in the United 
States but in England, Lincoln’s name is a name to conjure 
with; while General Grant’s two Presidencies unfortunately 
dissolved a great deal of the glamour which his military 
achievements had gathered round his name. 


The Times of Monday gives a summary of the annual report 
of the Secretary of the United States Navy, just issued, from 
which it appears that, though America has some two dozen 
modern warships, some of which are very fine vessels, she has 
not what can be called a really effective naval force. She has 
one very large battleship, the ‘ Iowa,’ which is over 11,400 tons, 
is well armed, and able to steam at a good rate of speed; 
three good-sized battleships of 10,000 tons each, the ‘ Oregon,’ 
‘ Massachusetts,’ and ‘Indiana,’ and one smaller battleship, 
the ‘ Monterey,’ of 4,000 tons. Besides these, there are four 
powerful armoured cruisers, ten protected cruisers, and lastly, 
several monitors for coast defence, which are nearly finished. 
All these vesseis are equal, as fighting machines, to the best 
ships in other navies, comparing like with like. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy seems most concerned at the lack of men 
and officers. Including marines, the States have only 13,460 
men available for sea service, and no reserve of either sailors, 
guns, or matériel, Though the four Atlantic liners, the 
‘New York,’ ‘Paris,’ ‘St. Paul,’ and ‘St. Louis,’ are at the 
disposal of the Government, “ we have not,” says the Secre- 
tary, “a man to put upon one of them.” “There is no 
other nation,” he goes on, “that has so much of the matériel 
of war that is so little prepared to utilise it.” No doubt 
the Americans, if put to it, would do wonders in the way of 
quick building, and would call sailors out of the ground by 
huge bounties. Still, even allowing for this, it would take 
them many years to produce a navy capable of acquiring the 
command of the sea,—and nothing less will serve them if 
they insist on Mr. Olney’s strange version of the Monroe 
doctrine. 





The financial pressure at Constantinople is believed to be 
becoming extreme. The revenue is coming in very badly ; the 
loan-mongers of Constantinople are alarmed; and the cost of 
the incessant movement of troops is very great. The expenses 
of the Palace, which are enormous, are, it is said, being de- 
frayed from a reserve fund, and the pressure for arrears is 
increasing the festering mass of discontent. The Turkish 
Government usually survives such crises; but the occasion 
would seem to be a favourable one for capitalising the tribute 
paid for Cyprus. 


There is practically no news from Turkey, except a rumour 
that Zeitun, the mountain fastness of the Armenians, which 
they recently seized, capturing a whole Turkish battalion, has 
fallen, and its defenders have dispersed in the hills. The 
Turks intended to massacre all the people of Zeitun, who for 
centuries have maintained a kind of independence, and the 
Ambassadors at Constantinople have pressed on the Sultan 
the necessity of sparing them. The Sultan has not, however, 
yielded yet, and alleges that the people of Zeitun have com- 
mitted atrocities,—a statement which, though they are un- 
doubtedly fierce and addicted to brigandage, does not appear 
to be true. The Sultan, however, being confident that America 
and Great Britain are at variance, will probably delay his reply 
until the soldiers have done their work, and will then issue 
orders that all who submit—that is, who do not fly—are to be 
spared. The English people do not recognise even yet that 
the extirpation of Christians who resist is no momentary 
resolve of Abd-ul-Hamid, but the foundation of the permanent 
Turkish policy. Massacres of Christians have been going on 
at intervals within the Turkish Empire ever since the fall of 
Byzantium, on May 29th, 1453. The Ottomans regard the 
sword as the easiest and most proper instrument of rule. 


The French difficulty with Brazil, which is almost identical 


with our own with Venezuela, seems to be becoming more 
acute. The Governor of French Guiana, while opening the 
Council General on November 18th, stated that an arbitrator 
had been appointed to settle the frontier line, but that it had 
become necessary to protect French miners in the disputed 
territory, and that he had called the attention of the 
authorities in the mother-country to the subject. It was, it ig 
said, decided, upon this representation, to send an expedition, 
but since then events have advanced very rapidly. Senhor 
Cabral, who declares that he is the proper authority on the 
Brazilian frontier, but who is partly repudiated by Rio, not 
content with torturing those who assist the French, has ad- 
vanced into the disputed region and put up fortified places 
there. It is difficult to see how France can avoid expelling 
him by force, and if she expels him, a breach of the Monroe 
doctrine, as recently interpreted, will have been committed, 
President Cleveland will then be compelled either to menace 
France as well as Great Britain, or to recede in some marked 
way from his present position. 


An occasional correspondent of the Times, writing from 
Bangkok, says that French influence is now supreme there. 
The French representatives keep up a constant worry, which, 
in the judgment of the writer, keeps the Siamese from im- 
proving themselves, and impels them te look to the British 
for protection. The French have recently declared themselves 
protectors of the Japanese in Siam, to the great annoyance 
of that rather vain people; and it is feared that they will by 
and by announce themselves protectors of the Chinese, who 
number nearly half the population. The Siamese are there- 
fore growing timid and disposed to expect a French Pro- 
tectorate, which will of course be inimical to British interests, 
The story is a little vague, and one does not quite see why 
French intervention should stop progress in Siam, while 
British intervention would materially encourage it. We 
suspect, however, that the French, after their fashion, are 
making themselves hated by their interference with old 
customs; and that when the struggle for Siam actually 
begins, they will find that the whole population, if not pro- 
British, is at least anti-French. As a matter of fact, we 
imagine the Siamese hold us both in profound detestation, but 
are aware that we are content they should retain their inde- 
pendence, while the French are anxious to build up an Indo- 
Chinese Empire. If they persist, they will probably build 
up something; but as yet they have never persisted in an 
Asiatic enterprise. 


Sir John Gorst, the Vice-President of the Council of Edu- 
cation, who represents the Education policy of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, made a very good speech 
at Cardiff yesterday week on the question of the moment, 
the competition between Board-schools and voluntary schools. 
The voluntary schools, he said, were of the utmost import- 
ance in introducing variety, and preventing uniformity and 
monotony in our educational system. “ Progress,” he said, 
“depended on novel experiment and on private enterprise,” 
and originality ought to be encouraged. “The manual train- 
ing which was now prescribed by Government itself had its 
origin in a voluntary Church-school in Whitechapel, the 
enterprising manager of which, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, was fined a whole year’s grant for his temerity.” 
“In the towns, as arule, the Board-schools were highly efficient, 
even more so than the voluntary schools; but in the country 
the reverse was the case.” “Ifasystem of universal Board- 
schools could be carried out in rural England, it would involve 
the degradation of national education.” That is, we believe, 
the real truth of the matter. The poorer Board-schools are 
decidedly inferior to the poorer voluntary schools, and have 
inferior teachers. 


Sir John Gorst also spoke very strongly of the need for 
both better elementary and better technical education in the 
rural districts. He thought the pupil-teachers sadly below 
the mark, and strongly advocated more organised effort to 
give them a greatly improved training. He believed that 
the regeneration of our agriculture really depended far more 
on education than on any other influence. What is wanted 
is a better grounding in general education, so that when the 
age for leaving school (which much needs raising) arrives, 
the scholars shall be well beyond the danger of forgetting 








what they have learned ;—and next, a good technical schoo, 
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in which they may learn all scientific methods for improving 
agriculture, and of combining to avail themselves of the 
best methods at the farmer’s disposal. Sir John Gorst’s 
speech seems to promise us in him not only an enlightened 
but a very sober and practical educational reformer. 


It is simply impossible to discover the precise truth as to 
what is happening in Cuba. According to a number of tele- 
grams, the insurgent leaders are slowly closing in upon 
Havanna, the nearest guerilla bodies having been seen within 
fifty miles of the capital, which they propose to attack. On 
the other hand, it is believed in Spain that Marshal Martinez 
Campos has defeated a large insurgent force, leaving seven 
hundred of the rebels dead and wounded on the field. 
Neither of these stories strike observers as true; and accord- 
ing to the latest intelligence, the Marshal has just entered 
Havanna “in order to make his arrangements,” and has 
been received with a great popular ovation, which is obvi- 
ously intended not so much for him as for Madrid, where 
his influence is waning day by day. The Spaniards at home 
do not understand the everlasting delays, and are even inclined, 
or according to report resolved, to recall their heaven-born 
General. 


The Times of yesterday seems to speak in a rather half-and- 
half tone as to what the Government ought to do in relation 
to University education in Ireland. For our own parts, we 
do think that in this matter the object of the Government 
should be to give the Catholics of Ireland what they would 
certainly give themselves, in case they ever obtained that 
complete self-government to which the Unionists on principle 
object. We would not in any way interfere with the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, which is now a very admirably managed 
and admirably endowed institution open to all Irishmen, 
—Catholics included, — though managed on those non- 
sectarian principles to which sincere Roman Catholics must 
necessarily object. But side by side with that great Uni- 
versity, we would give the Roman Catholics a well-endowed 
University of their own, and place it under the control of a 
trustworthy Roman Catholic corporation. It is all very well 
to say that the Protestant youth of the nation would virtually, 
though not directly, be excluded from the scope of such an 
institution, since their parents would never subject them to 
such influence. That is quite true. But it is also quite true 
that the Catholic youth of Ireland are virtually, though not 
directly, excluded from the University of Dublin and the 
great resources of Trinity College, Dublin, by the very fact 
that they would in such an institution be placed in close con- 
tact with all sorts of non-Catholic, and in many cases some- 
thing less than Protestant, influences. The Roman Catholics 
cannot be placed on a real equality with the Protestants of 
Ireland without giving them a University of their own, as 
well endowed, and as dignified as the great University which 
is both Protestant in its origin, and more or less Protestant 
in its atmosphere. We should give the Roman Catholics what 
will really content them, and not what will only survive as a 
new grievance. 


Under the heading “ The Coloured Man in Australia,” 
the Daily Chronicle of Christmas Day publishes a very curious 
letter from a Sydney native-born. He complains that the 
Eastern peoples are swarming into Australia, After noting 
that the Chinese often contrive to evade the exclusion laws, 
he declares that at present there are in New South Wales 
over one thousand Syrians, as many Hindoos, and about the 
same number of Afghans, principally camel-drivers, besides 
Kanakas. Altogether there are, he says, about twenty 
thousand adult males in the Colony belonging to the Eastern 
races. Meantime the Colony is threatened with a rush of 
Japanese settlers. Besides these Easterns the community, he 
declares, is being diluted by the influx of a low Greek and 
Italian popv’ !.on,—* the scam of the Mediterranean.” Very 
likely there 1, 1 great deal of exaggeration in ail this—men 
seldom keep their heads on such topics as alien immigration 
—but we cannot wonder that the Englishmen of New South 
Wales have been scared at even the shadow of a possibility of 
their population becoming a reflection on a huge scale of that 
of Alexandria or Port Said. We do not believe that the 
Italians are undesirable emigrants, but we sympathise with 
the desire to keep New South Wales a Christian and mainly 
Teutonic community, even if that involves a slow growth, It 


would have been better for the United States had they filled 
up less fast, and had the proportion of native-born remained 
larger. Sixty years ago President Monroe boasted that the 
great bulk of his people were born in America. Australia’s 
best remedy is Free-trade. It is largely her protective system 
which makes the Eastern peoples press on her. 


The Times ot Thursday gives some very curious and 
interesting facts in regard to the London legal poor and their 
position during 1895. It cannot be said that the figures of 
pauperism have been satisfactory during the past twelve 
months; and on Christmas Day the pauper population of 
London was about 107,000,—a very high number, both 
actually and in proportion to the population. Of these, 
roughly, 40,000 were outdoor and 67,000 indoor paupers. 
The movement in favour of making workhouse life more 
tolerable for the aged poor has gone forward in London 
during the year. In Whitechapel, for example, occupation by 
day and mental instruction in the evening is provided; the 
inmates of the workhouse are, to a considerable extent, 
allowed to choose their associates; and aged married couples 
are not separated. During last year the children of the State 
numbered some 16,000, of whom 1,000 were placed out during 
the year. Of these, we regret to see that only 74 entered the 
Royal Navy, and 89 the Mercantile Marine; but 127 boys 
entered the various military bands. The rest of the boys 
went into various trades. The girls almost all became 
domestic servants. According to the local taxation returns, 
the gross expenditure on the London poor during the year was 
nearly £3,000,000, or 13s. 53d. per head of population, against 
123. 93d. in 1894. 


The Times of Thursday gives a remarkable account of the 
tremendous zeal that is being displayed by the various 
Governments of the Australian continent to stimulate the 
export of the produce of the soil. New South Wales is 
straining every nerve to encourage the growth of wine, 
tobacco, and fruit, and to put the butter trade on a firm basis. 
Victoria is doing the same, the Government there actually 
taking the freezing-stores into its own hands; while South 
Australia is hardly less active. In Tasmania the Execu- 
tive gives direct action in helping the fruit trade, while in 
New Zealand the butter trade is the special care of the 
Administration. All this is excellent news for the British con- 
sumer, an] means that he will be better and better supplied 
with the very best that the new worlds of the South Sea can 
produce. It is curious, however, that the colonists, though 
they understand so well the value of an export trade, do not 
realise that the really effective way to produce it is to allow 
the free access of imports to their shores. If they allow our 
merchants to bring them English goods, they will find those 
merchants determined not to go back empty-handed, and 
that they will give far better prices than now for Colonial 
produce. Free-trade is the most effective bounty on exports 
known to mankind. 


The British immigrants in the Transvaal, who now greatly 
outnumber the Boers, appear determined to assert their right 
to political equality. The National Union which represents 
them is to meet on January 6th, and has already issued its 
programme, which is briefly to establish a free Republic, 
with ‘an equitable franchise ” and Ministerial responsibility, 
equality of the two languages, irremovable Judges, a per- 
manent Civil Service, and “ Free-trade in African products.” 
The English are at one with the Dutch in keeping the Transvaal 
a separate State, but would of course come to some agreement 
with British South Africa. The Boers have the usual three 
courses before them—to fight, to yield, or to trek—but as yet 
their decision is uncertain. It will be greatly influenced by 
the fact that the “‘ Uitlanders” have enormously enriched the 
Transvaal, and that civil war would destroy all the new 
prosperity. 


No news of importance has been received this week from 
Ashantee, but the preparations for the advance have been 
completed without any serious hitch. Prempeh is believed to 
have resolved on battle, but Samory has given no sign of 
hostility. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cezit. 








New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1074. 
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THE DAY. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT IN AMERICAN OPINION. 


TOPICS OF 


FTER one “ volcanic” outburst of patriotic feeling, 
during which it seemed for a few hours possible 

that the President had expressed the sentiments of her 
whole population, opinion in America, under a variety of 
influences, is calming down. The first and best of these in- 
fluences,as we hope and believe, has been the imperturbable 
calm of the British public. With scarcely an exception, 
people on this side perceived that to yield before the pre- 
tension put forward by Mr. Cleveland was simply im- 
possible unless we retired from the American Continent, 
and that confidence in his judgment must be finally with- 
drawn. At the same time, there was absolutely no desire 
for war ; no wish to assail or imperil the Monroe doctrine ; 
no disposition to bandy words cr engage in the campaign 
of insult, such as often on the Continent precedes 
hostilities. The words “ What a pity!” were in every body’s 
mouth, and expressed the real feeling of the people, which 
was one of submission to the inevitable, if it were in- 
evitable, but of deep concern both for themselves and the 
Americans. Men sold American securities, but otherwise 
there was not a note either of anger or discomposure visible 
in London. Another influence on both sides was that of 
religion. It seemed too monstrous that decent folk, who 
at all events profess to believe in Christianity, should 
agree after weeks, if not months, of waiting, to kill one 
another in heaps for a cause which neither of them could 
by possibility have deeply at heart. Our people have 
no American ambitions, and consequently, with their 
queer economy of mental effort, they know less of South 
American geography than of astronomy or mathematics. 
The immense majority did not a week ago know where 
Venezuela is, though oddly enough, they know something 
of Caracas and La Guayra from Kingsley’s novel, 
“ Westward Ho!” The Americans are hardly better in- 
structed, and entertain a contempt for Spanish Americans 
from which Englishmen, owing in part to that very 
ignorance, are still free. Another influence deeply felt, 
we believe, in the United States, has been the consensus 
of European opinion against the legality of Mr. Cleve- 
jJand’s fundamental argument. The Americans are well 
aware that England is not popular on the Continent; 
they expected that a menace to England would be received 
in Europe with delight; and when they found that 
France, Germany, and Italy at once repudiated Mr. 
Olney’s extension of the Monroe doctrine, they were 
both amazed and impressed. The enormous fall in 
securities followed, and the drain of gold and the decline 
in the value of cotton and of future wheat, warning every 
business man and cultivator that the menace addressed to 
Great Britain was a menace to the best of American cus- 
tomers, the one who buys most, alike of her produce and 
of her promises to pay. The statement that the Message 
half ruined the Union is of course exaggerated nonsense ; 
for if those who sell lose, those who buy benefit by 
cheapness; but it has been followed by an enormous 
transfer of property, by a most severe currency crisis, and 
by a certain depreciation in the selling-value of all 
possessions. But that the credit of the Union remains 
intact, it would be impossible to find gold sufficient to 
pay the current obligations of the Treasury. All 
Americans have business instinct, and the people per- 
ceived at once, even if personally uninjured, that if a 
menace of war produced such results, war itself would be 
attended with indefinite consequences of financial disaster. 
These would be encountered at once if the national honour 
were at stake; but naturally, seeing them, men inquired 
what had been the actual reason for such a demand upon 
their fortitude, and inquiring, found none adequate to pro- 
duce so enormous and so melancholy a result. Nobody 
had injured them, nobody had menaced them, nobody had 
so much as thought of affronting them. Men grew cooler, 
and then came Mr. Cleveland’s almost cynical financial 
Message, and the consequent loss of confidence in the 
President’s judgment. This second Message, which does 
not affect any but Americans, and therefore can be judged 
impartially here, is an almost incredible document. he 
President expresses no regret for the consequences of his 
own act, as he might have done even had he still re- 
garded that act as unavoidable, but quotes the financial 











crash and the danger to the currency as proof positive that. 
his currency ideas are well founded. Most Englishmen 
agree with him in those ideas, but the Americans, who 
do not, are exasperated almost to madness by what. 
they consider want of feeling. Congress practically, 
though not in form, rejected the President’s proposals, 
and lest he should do anything else unwise, resolved 
to limit its Christmas holiday to one day. It is believed 
that it will fill up the vacuum in the Treasury by an issue 
of cheap bonds and a large addition to duties, but this 
course of itself is a severe blow to the President, and, 
naturally, any discredit which falls on him redounds to 
the discredit of his policy. The American public there- 
fore has grown cool; and once cool can hardly fail to per- 
ceive that the provocation offered by England is nearly 
imaginary, that the Monroe doctrine as interpreted by the 
best American lawyers has not been threatened, and that 
to go to war for such a cause is to give away the prosperity 
of a generation for no reason whatever. If the nation or 
even its Government had been affronted, a threat of war 
might have been reasonable; but even that has not occurred. 
All that has occurred is a dispute between Great Britain 
and Venezuela, which is an independent State, as to 
whether a line of demarcation between its territory 
and British Guiana accurately marks the British and 
Venezuelan frontier. Even granting that the United 
States, as the first Power of the American Continent, has 
a right to offer mediation, it has no right to dictate terms 
of agreement; and if it had the right, to use it by threats 
of war on such a trumpery provocation, is a violent and 
unwise course. 

We believe the Americans will in a short time see the 
truth, and trust that their Government will gradually 
recognise it also. We do not, however, agree with those 
who contend that the danger may already be regarded 
as overpast. The crisis has revealed, under a painfully 
strong light, that the men of most influence in America 
believe that action hostile to England will always be at 
first sight popular, and that is not a consolatory reflection. 
It is not pleasant to be so disliked without cause, for even 
if it is true, as the Continentals say, that we are hated 
because “we are always grabbing,” we have never 
grabbed, or thought of grabbing, an acre or a penny 
belonging to the United States. It bas also revealed 
the depth to which the Monroe doctrine has sunk into the 
American heart; and in the Monroe doctrine lies hidden 
many a cause of future quarrel. Above all, the crisis 
has revealed the fact that the strict legality of the 
American mind, which is, in international affairs, its 
grand conservative force, gives way when the national 
sentiment is moved or the national pride is in any way 
aroused by the American Executive. That is a menacing 
peculiarity for all the Powers who are compelled to 
negotiate with America, for France and Spain for instance, 
as much as for Great Britain. It is still necessary to 
walk very warily in this controversy, to keep narrowly 
within our strict right; so that, as on this occasion, we 
may be unable to waver, and above all to take care that 
Venezuela, which, being for a moment assured of her big 
brother’s protection, has lost her self-control, is not per- 
mitted to force our hands. If Venezuela crosses our 
borders, she must of course be driven back, whatever the 
consequences, just as she would be driven back if she 
crossed the border of the United States; but the fury 
of Venezuelan words ought not to disturb our calm. 
Our business is to wait serenely, maintaining our strict 
rights, but welcoming every American overture clearly 
consistent with those rights, as one would welcome any 
overture from a private friend, who had been for a 
moment aggressive and ill-tempered. We have no doubt 
the present Government will preserve that attitude, 
and the true misery of the situation to our minds is 
the way in which the delays, now inevitable, will press 
upon the Armenians. That wretched people has been 
throttled by Mr. Cleveland. Unless Russia will ste 
forward, and step forward at once, they will remain all 
through this winter unarmed at the mercy of their 
deadly and armed enemies, who believe that they can 
slay them at discretion because their only sincere 
friends have been arrested in the moment of action 
by menaces from beyond the Western waters. Providence 
is of course wiser than we are; but of all the mysterious 
historic instances of something like a hostile fate operating 
against the oppressed, the most mysterious that we can 
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recall is this of Armenia. Her people are being ground 
to powder by the reflex of the action of a man who regards 
them only with pity and respect, but who, as it “ chanced,” 
in pursuit of another object, forgot their very existence. 





THE PREACHERS ON THE CRISIS. 


N the whole, the preachers, both in the United States 

and in this country, have done themselves great 

credit by their attitude on the threatenings of war. Not 
only have they shown good feeling, but what it is more 
dificult for them to show, in such a crisis as this, good 
sense. A great number of the American preachers, 
with Mr. Lyman Abbott at their head, have treated 
the President’s threat with a certain indignation, as 
a political manceuvre intended rather to win an election 
than to carry cut a great patriotic purpose. And the 
great bulk of the English preachers have treated war as 
simply impossible, unless the United States have fixed 
their hearts upon it; and they have indicated pretty 
clearly that if the United States have fixed their hearts 
on war, then, rather than consent to a gross political in- 
justice, which would weaken the forces promoting peace 
for a long time to come, the United States may have their 
wish,—the very attitude which on both sides is most 
likely to prevent a national quarrel. Already we suspect 
that Mr. Cleveland is repenting his threat as a great 
mistake, though we should speak with much more con- 
fidence if we had fuller accounts of the attitude of the 
pulpit in the vast districts of the Western States, 
where the power of the pulpit is not by any means 
so well organised as it should be, and where the 
popular ignorance and the grudge against England 
as a cruel foster-mother is perhaps at its greatest height. 
It is possible that in the West, the pulpit, so far as 
it is a power at all, may not be favourable to peace. But 
so far as the evidence we have,—which may be very incom- 
plete,—goes, the pulpit has certainly done itself more credit 
asa force really working for peace and against a fratri- 
cidal war, than we can remember it to have shown itself at 
any former time. The American preachers have felt that 
it was their great duty to hold Mr. Cleveland back as 
the deliberate and wilful challenger in this matter. The 
English preachers have felt that their duty was to avoid 
all irritating language, and yet to show that they were 
not at all prepared to yield to a most dictatorial attempt 
at menace, the success of which would unloose the 
tongues of unscrupulous politicians in such crises as 
this, for at least a generation. The American preachers 
see that the first stone was cast by their own President, 
and many of them have done all in their power to repress 
the first emotion of pride and presumption with which 
that blow had been watched and cheered. The English 
preachers have felt that the danger lies chiefly in our 
taking up an attitude of irritating and defiant scorn, which 
would be fatal, or else in our showing anything like dismay 
or weakness, which would be quite as fatal. We are not 
often able to admire the political attitude of the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, who is, in our opinion, apt to speak 
before he thinks. But if he erred at all on this occasion, 
it was on the right side. He might, perhaps, have said 
more than he appears to have said of our great reluctance 
to engage in such a strife, and of the heaviness of heart, 
and something like loathing, with which we should engage 
in it, if needs were. But at all events, he struck a great 
blow for peace when, as a strong Radical, he spoke in the 
tone of firm determination not to let the mere dictatorial 
arrogance of Mr. Cleveland cow us in the determination to 
resist his monstrous pretensions. We not only do not want 
war, but we contemplate the prospect with pure amazement 
and horror. We had expected substantial aid from the 
United States in helping Armenia, instead of this cruel 
blow at the very moment we looked for help. But we are 
much less unready for war than the United States, and 
eagerly as we should welcome any sign that the United 
States disapprove this unexpected and untimely blow 
struck at us by their Chief, we should be the last 


to cower before the menace of his language, which is as- 


unreasonable as itis unexpected. Reluctant firmness on 
our side is as necessary, if peace is to be preserved, as 
indignant protest on theirs. 

The most confusing element in the situation is this vague 
and indefinite Monroe doctrine which lends itself to any 
kind of unconscious distortion, and yet is capable of very 








reasonable presentation as a prudent and almost obvious 
policy for the United States to adopt. We can see the 
disadvantages which attend it, as we showed last week, 
but we can see also how natural and almost inevitable 
such a policy must appear to the statesmen of the United 
States. And assuredly, in its best and simplest form, 
England has not the slightest national interest in resist- 
ing and disputing it. But then it must: be rationally and 
wisely interpreted. And it is, unfortunately, very sus- 
ceptible of extravagant and Jingo interpretation. It is 
not at all a doctrine to be resented if it merely means that 
it is the obvious policy of the United States to discourage 
the rise of fresh European States on the Great Western 
Continent, like that which France, under Napoleon IIL., 
tried to erect in Mexico some thirty odd years ago, or 
that which would be set up if the Braganzas were 
able to reconquer Brazil. At the time of the Civil 
War between North and South Mr. Disraeli once ven- 
tured to predict that the great Continent of the West 
would before long be divided into Empires, as numerous 
and as jealous of each other as those of Europe and Asia. 
That was not at all a pleasant prospect for the United 
States, who may naturally feel that while they are the 
predominant power on that Continent they are secure 
against many of the miseries which have devastated Europe 
during many ages. And we do not wonder that patriotic 
Americans cling to the Monroe doctrine so far as it 
steadily discourages any such development as that, with 
almost enthusiastic tenacity. Still it is not reasonable, 
and no thoughtful American would maintain that it is 
reasonable, so to apply the doctrine as to make it mean 
that European Powers already in possession of portions of 
the continent or the adjacent islands, should regard 
themselves as under notice to quit because the United 
States would prefer to see their place occupied by weak 
local Governments with no European Government behind 
them. Such a rendering of the Monroe doctrine as that 
would be not a rendering of it tending to peace, but a 
rendering of it tending to aggressive and bloody war. 
England, France, and Holland are not to be driven out by 
such a policy as that without making strong protest and 
achieving much stronger deeds. Yet, so faras this country 
can see, that is the sort of interpretation of the Monroe 
doctrine on which Mr. Cleveland based his War Message, 
even whilst, in the very same breath, he and his Secretary 
of State disclaimed it. We do not wonder at.all that 
the United States preachers often said a word for what 
they meant by the Monroe doctrine, even while they 
assailed the temper and language of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Message. The Monroe doctrine is anything or everything, 
according to the pleasure of those who enunciate it. We 
have no objection at all to even preachers of the Gospet 
putting in a word for it, as moderate men interpret it. So 
interpreted, though it is not exactly deducible from any 
of the Ten Commandments, or even from the principles 
on which Christ interpreted the duty of loving our neigh- 
bour as ourselves, it is no doubt a very natural and politic 
principle which may well be regarded as tending to peace, 
because it tends to limit the jealousies and fears of the 
South American States, and secures the influence of the 
Government of Washington, the one unapproachable 
Power of the West. We do not therefore at al] blame 
those preachers of the Gospel who praise the Monroe 
doctrine, properly interpreted, as a wise and politic 
principle of foreign policy for the statesmen of North 
America. But if there is to be any true goodwill at all 
between East and West, it is simply monstrous to turn 
a doctrine which discourages the further growth of for- 
midable rivalries between the various Governments of the 
American Continent into an aggressive doctrine which 
really means that the United States will not concede to any 
other Power on that Continent the fair and equal treatment 
which they would not only claim but peremptorily enforce 
on their own behalf. Mr. Cleveland is trying to enforce 
against British Guiana a kind of policy which, if it were 
suggested as against himself, he would resent in the 
promptest and most arbitrary way. And therefore what- 
ever else his policy may be, it is certainly not a policy of 
peace. Suppose England had proposed to create a small 
English Commission to decide on the right frontier line 
between Canada and the United States, and had asked 
Parliament for the means of enforcing that frontier so 
soon as strictly English interests had determined it,—what 
would not have been the just wrath of the United States ? 
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Nor do we see ths \e¢ justice of such a course is at all 
rendered more co!oi ble by the fact that in this case the 
quarrel concerns t!« trontier between an English depend- 
ency and a third State, Venezuela, which belongs neither 
to England nor to the United States. We are not sure 
that that fact does not even make the arrogance of 
President Cleveland’s course greater instead of less. But 
on the whole the preachers of the United States have 
perceived this. Thev have xot generally pushed the 
Monroe doctrine to extremes. And they have shown 
both patriotism and common-sense in condemning Mr. 
Cleveland’s attitude when he addressed us in his sie volo 
sic jubeo mocd, as if he were the natural arbiter of the 
fate of both Venezuela and British Guiana. For once the 
preachers have been statesmanlike, where some of the 
statesmen were both impolitic and unjust. 





“ COMMON-SENSE” ON THE AMERICAN 
QUESTION. 
F the world were governed by common-sense, as Mr. 
Gladstone suggests it ought to be, but as it too 
seldom is, the idea of a war between the United States and 
Great Britain would be scouted as preposterous, because, 
while both parties must be half ruined by the collision, 
neither has anything solid to gain from victory. Let us 
suppose for a moment that, after suspending all other 
efforts, sacrificing fifty thousand of our own lives, and 
perhaps double that number of Canadian lives, and raising 
the National Debt to a thousand millions, we succeed once 
more in asserting the terrible might of Britain, and 
are able to dictate terms of peace to the United States,— 
what are we to ask for? There is literally nothing which 
America can give that Great Britain wants. The maddest 
Jingo among us would not accept any foot of North 
American territory, or spend a sixpence to obtain 
a useless ascendency over the Spanish American Re- 
publics, which we might have acquired, but did not, 
before the Union grew strong. It is whclly contrary to 
the national character to ask for money ; an‘ as for respect, 
we desire from people of our own blood nothing but what 
we already have. Our masses never heard of, much less 
resented, the Sackville incident; and read American 
diatribes against the Britisher, when they are witty, with a 
feeling which is not far removed from positive enjoyment. 
Under such circumstances the basis of peace could only be 
the status quo ante bellum ; and we should emerge with a 
certain addition to our prestige, which we do not want, as 
the sole compensation for increased taxes, diminished re- 
sources, and a secular quarrel with the other half of the 
British-speaking peoples. We should, in fact, pay some 
five hundred millions in order to be able tu boast a 
little more. That is no reason for not defending our 
honour or our territory if either are menaced, but it is 
an absolute reason for abstaining from war unless it is 
forced upon us from the American side. If our cousins 
desire it, we must fight; but we are seeking nothing 
except permission to keep in peace and quietness our 
own Colony of British Guiana, and could gain nothing 
from war, even if the scales of Heaven inclined heavily 
to our side. 

Then let us look at the other side. Suppose the 
Americans, by enormous efforts, after an endless sacrifice 
of life, after ruining all their Western farmers whose pro- 
duce would no longer be received in British ports, after 
once more putting on their necks that burden of debt 
which for twenty years they have been shaking off, and 
after doubling the cost of every imported article, should 
weary out the most tenacious of races, and be able to 
dictate terms to Great Britain,—what would they get ? 
There are two answers suggested to that question, and 
we will try to consider each of them impartially. The 
first answer is “ Canada,”—and of what advantage, if so 
obtained, would Canada be to the United States? It 
would round off her dominion; but there is nothing in 
rounding off of itself, except solitude on a map. There 
is no strength to be acquired for one generation at 
least from an unwilling province, and this generation of 
Canadians, if subjugated, would be deadly, and in many 
possible contingencies dangerous foes to their new masters. 
The English Canadians would be as exasperated by 
their transfer as the Alsace-Lorrainers were, while the 


French Canadians would feel, in addition, all the bitter. 


ness Which arises when men perceive a danger to their 











Church. The men of Canada would certainly be no gain 
to the United States, while the fresh resources obtained 
would not for generations pay for the expenses of the 
war. The Union needs no more wild land, and every 
farmer who migrated North would be a deduction from 
the strength of the State he quitted. Some Americans 
say that Canada is their Scotland; but, except geo. 
graphically, the comparison is untrue. Canada is not an 
armed enemy, always ready to strike, as Scotland wag 
when her neighbour went to war; nor has she the power, 
as Scotland had, of admitting a foreign army. During 
the great Civil War, Canada never stirred or sent a single 
man or ship to the aid of either side. There is no addi. 
tional safety to be gained by absorbing her, no strength 
in men, and no needed addition to the resources already 
possessed by the Union, which, though it may be con. 
gested with population some day, has at present land, and 
to spare, for all. 

But it is argued that the Government of the Union 
might obtain a formal Protectorate over the Spanish and 
Portuguese American States, and thus in no short time 
secure a monopoly in the trade of the two Continents, 
What prevents their acquiring that now if that is their 
secret object? Certainly not Great Britain. The argu- 
ment here has been all through tbat the pretension of the 
Union to defend all South America ought to involve a 
Protectorate, and that if the statesmen of Washington 
could arrange one, and would answer for the Spanish 
States as they answer for their own States, no Power in 
Europe would seriously oppose. We in particular make 
no pretension to such a Protectorate; and as to our trade, 
we can take care of that without far-reaching political 
combinations. The Government of Washington is welcome 
to the Protectorate of the two Americas if it wants it; but 
it does nut want it, and never will want it, but repudiates 
it, for the most solid of all reasons. Such a Protectorate 
would almost inconceivably reduce its effective strength. 
At present the States are almost invulnerable, or at 
least so nearly so that there is no State or combi- 
bination of States which could invade them with any 
hope of permanent success. The hosts of the Uuion 
might be defeated for a moment, but they would 
in six months destroy any army which even united 
Europe could transport and maintain by sea. From the 
moment, however, that the Union assumed this Protec- 
torate, this invulnerability would disappear. Any Power 
desirous of war with the Union would only have to land 
troops at any point of South America, and the Union 
would be compelled at once, by its pride, by its pledges, 
and by its trade-interests, to meet and defeat the invaders 
on the spot they had selected. In other words, America 
could be dragged at any moment into a war as far from 
its base as Europe would be—that is, would always have 
to fight any opponent upon precisely equal terms. Every 
war would be a maritime war, every war would be ruin- 
ously expensive, and every war would be a sort of duel 
between representative armies, in which the possession of 
endless resources in men would count for very little. Every 
war, in fact, would begin with a siege of Sebastopol, aggra- 
vated by the fact that the Union, unless it built railways 
from Chicago to Patagonia, could never reinforce a 
threatened point by a land-march. The statesmen of the 
Union, who are sensible men, and as regards their own 
hemisphere far-sighted, will never place themselves in such 
a position towards States essentially feeble and always in 
revolution; and the idea of the Protectorate may be pro- 
nounced unreal. 

What, then, has America to gain by war, even if she 
triumphs in it? Absolutely nothing except a quantity 
of mostly uncultivated territory which she does not in 
the least need, thinly inhabited by a population which, 
being a conquered population, would be silently hostile 
and watchful for an opportunity of avenging its defeat 
and embarrassing its rulers. There is, in fact, nothing 
to be gained on either side except, possibly, fame, 
which we, with our long history, do not seek, and which 
the Americans will find, if they acquire it, to be the 
most unsatisfactory of rewards. For this they are to put 
back the clock of civilisation, and destroy for a century the 
hope that the English-speaking peoples might one day 
agree together to arrest the sterile contentions of man- 
kind, and insist that all quarrels should be referred for 
decision to some competent tribunal. Those who speak 
that tongue will be strong enough, if they can but keep 
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from quarrelling for even thirty years, to impose their will 
upon all mankind, and their will undoubtedly would be 
that the whole world, willing or reluctant, should pass 
under a régime of law. It is a magnificent prospect to 
throw away because America imagines, wholly without 
reason, that in resisting a Venezuelan claim to territory 
which never was hers, Great Britain is setting aside the 
Monroe doctrine. She is not even questioning that 
doctrine, but has agreed that as respects any territory to 
which it can fairly be applied, there shall be the arbitration 
which the United States Government professes, no doubt 
sincerely, to desire. 





ONE CLASS. 


N avery interesting contribution to Monday’s Times 
by a correspondent, there is a singularly curious dis- 
cussion of the proposal of Mr. Buckley, the Chairman of 
the Cambrian Railway Company, to do away entirely with 
the first and second class railway-carriages, aud to limit 
the passenger traffic to what is now called the third-class 
only. On the Cambrian line, it appears that all the pas- 
senger traffic, except 23 per cent., that is, 97°7 per cent., 
is by third-class carriages, and on the Hull and Barnsley, 
ictually 99 per cent. of the whole traffic is third-class, 
eaving only one in every hundred travellers who goes 
irst-class. In fact, the Company supplies first-class 
wcommodation by every train, and on an average carries 
ynly one first-class passenger by every other train. Clearly 
on such a line as that, it cannot pay to have first-class 
carriages at all. Yet there are very curious varieties in 
the local taste for differences of grade in various parts of 
the country. In Scotland, where there are no second- 
‘lass carriages, a great number of people dislike travel- 
ling third. And as a result, four millions in every 
sighty millions, or one in every twenty passengers, travel 
first-class, and very often numbers of the lowest section 
of the trading class are found travelling first. In 
[reland, again, where there 1s a very wide preference 
for distinctions of grade, no less than about a quarter of 
the whole passenger traffic is either first or second class, 
ind only about three-quarters go third; the exact proportion 
being that out of 245 millions of passengers, 1} millions 
go first and 44 go second. Again, on a purely urban line 
like the North London, only 60 per cent. go third-class, 
and the remaining 40 per cent. go either first or second. 
And by express trains even Mr. Buckley himself admits 
that there is so great a preference for some kind of “ re- 
served accommodation,” that even if this is not to be called 
by the name of a higher class, it would practically be 
a first-class, since such reserve of places could only 
be obtainable at an advanced price,—the objection to 
travelling long distances and with few stoppages, in 
disagreeable company, being very strongly marked. On 
the whole, it seems very clear that the suppression of all 
first-class accommodation would be a considerable loss to 
most railway companies, especially on urban and suburban 
lines, and by express trains everywhere. Men of 
business will not go up in the same carriage with 
their own subordinates, and, consequently, on suburban 
lines there is often, by the later trains, almost more de- 
mand for the first and second class than for the cheapest 
class itself. In trains of this kind, the wish for some dis- 
tinction in social position is almost imperious. Thus it 
would seem to be very unlikely that the extinction of all 
but a single class of carriages can ever take place except 
in very limited districts. 

‘aud, indeed, it is not merely a question of social 
position, As the habit of travelling daily by railway, 
and that perhaps for as much as an hour, or in summer 
an hour and a half at a time, begins to extend, it is a 
simple matter of business to secure, if possible, at least 
a quiet carriage where no noisy conversation is likely 
to be going on. A professional man wants to study 
his papers, a journalist to make some acquaintance 
with the leading facts of the morning’s news, a student 
to master his study during the early hours of the 
day. To such travellers time is at least as valuable 
as the transport itself. A man who can do a considerable 
portion of his professional work in the train finds it 
well worth his while to pay for quiet, if he can so 
secure it, as well as for transport. The emptiest 
carriage he can find is for bim in effect the cheapest. 
And the em)tiest carriage is pretty sure to be one of 
those for which the charge is highest. And, indeed, there 





are other motives as well as the wish for quiet which 
induce many men to choose an empty carriage if they can 
find it. Chatter early in the morning is very fatiguing to 
many of us. It doubles the fatigue of a journey to hear 
the steady ripple of small-talk going on all the way. Your 
mind wants to rest on the main work before you, even if 
you are not bound to read or write for business purposes. 
A story used to be told that Bishop Wilberforce always 
crowded the seats of his first-class carriage with his papers 
to gain himself a separate carriage, and when asked if 
these seats were occupied, would reply, “ Yes, occupied,” 
adding, in a low voice as the applicant went away, “ but 
not engaged.” Even if first and second class were 
abolished, we should find a good many passengers willing 
to pay more for an empty third. 

Nor do we see why there should not be some mode in- 
vented for securing the luxury of privacy without paying 
the guard for it instead of the railway company. Of course 
the difficulty is that if you are to buy the right of eaclud- 
ing other passengers it will generally cost too much, and 
only a very rich passenger, here and there, will avail him- 
self of it, while a fee to the guard does not involve 
any great expense. But why should it be impossible 
to issue excess tickets for empty carriages on any 
train which is likely to have them without loss of 
passengers thereby, since the greater number of trains 
certainly do have such carriages on by far the greater 
number of days in every year? It may be said that 
a man would hardly pay much for the mere chance of 
a quiet carriage, if he knew he were likely to be dis- 
turbed at any station at which the train might stop by 
a sudden invasion of a mother, a nurse, and a baby, or 
by a couple of eager politicians discussing vehemently the 
politics of the day. And no doubt that is true. But why 
should not there be one or two carriages on every line 
divided, as the first-class carriages on the Great Western 
used to be divided, into separate compartments, between 
which a door might be shut so that at least any two 
vis-d-vis passengers could secure quiet for themselves ? 
And why might not a single compartment (say the front 
or back compartment) in every carriage be by the rules of 
the company the last to be filled up, so that by paying a 
little extra a passenger might secure at least a very good 
chance of absolute or comparative solitude? It seems 
to us that a good deal more might be done to give 
passengers a good chance of quiet and solitude than 
now is done. Many a man would rather have an empty 
third-class compartment than a full first-class, and if only 
the guards of the trains could be trusted to administer a 
system of that kind honestly, and not to make it a matter 
of private arrangement, the company might secure the 
advantage of such arrangements. It may be said this is 
nearly impossible, and so under the present state of railway 
discipline it may be. But after all, perfect discipline 
might be secured as well under a railway company as in an 
army, and it might become a matter of honour with rail- 
way servants as with soldiers not to break through the 
honourable understandings of the service. If every guard 
were supplied with tickets for excess fare, and required to 
supply them (unless the trains were already crowded) to 
passengers asking for quiet carriages, we believe that it 
might soon become as unlikely that any guard would drive 
a private traffic in privileges of this kind as that a soldier 
would break the rules of the service. What is too often 
forgotten is that exclusiveness is not at all necessarily 
due to caste-feeling. It is sometimes due to caste-feeling, 
but more often to heavy work, to tired minds, or to a 
naturally solitary disposition. 

On the whole, we believe that the present tendency to 
concentrate all the classes of railway carriages into one, 
is a very temporary tendency. As habitual travelling for 
considerable distances increases,—as it will increase in the 
neighbourhood of great cities,—the time spent on the 
railways will become more and more valuable, and we 
should quite expect to see before long the privilege of 
quiet carriages, and even perhaps of special conveniences 
for reading or even writing in the carriage, becoming more 
and more desired. And in that case the tendency to 
provide special accommodation for the class of travellers 
who spend most time on the line, will become more and 
more marked. As a rule, the specialisation rather than 
the simplification of these kinds of conveniences is likely 
to proceed pari passu with their more frequent and 
habitual use. 
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THE BRITISH OFFICER. 


O* Saturday last the new Commander-in-Chief inspected 
the cadets at Sandhurst, and addressed to them 
some excellent remarks on the duties of the British officer 
and the position which he ought to assume towards his 
men. He pointed out to the cadets just about to join 
regiments, that in dealing with their soldiers they should 
remember that they were dealing with men who belonged 
to the same nation and race as themselves, ‘‘ who had the 
same instincts and feelings as themselves, and who were 
as well worthy to be her Majesty’s soldiers as they them- 
selves were.” If “they could make their men feel that 
they were not only their officers, but that they took a real 
interest in them, those men would be ready to serve and 
follow them anywhere.” Lord Wolseley went on to express 
the hope that they would never forget that they were 
English gentlemen, and that they would distinguish them- 
selves in the hunting-field and in all athletic games and 
sports, as they had done during their period of training 
in the college. ‘He was glad that great attention was 
being paid there to athletics as well as to mental teaching, 
because he did not believe in book-worms whose bodies 
were not properly trained for making the efficient soldiers 
we wanted inour Army.” At the same time, they ought to 
carry away “a wish and a desire to learn, and would not for- 
get that, while book-learning was required at the College, it 
might be an essential thing to acquire more of it hereafter.” 
Take it altogether, that is about as good an ideal to put 
before the British officer in his military capacity as could 
be devised. In a volunteer army like ours, and where the 
ranks are filled by men of high courage, and yet of a 
somewhat difficult and exacting temperament—in a word, 
by ordinary Englishmen—a proper sympathy with and 
understanding of his men is essential to the officer. But 
by sympathy and understanding we do not of course 
mean any sentimental nonsense, or anything which could 
in the least interfere with discipline and good order. A 
sympathetic officer is not a weak or indulgent one. The 
officer who properly understands his men knows that they 
appreciate strict discipline and perfect order, and a know- 
ledge of this fact, through sympathy with the soldier and 
his habits, tends not towards a looser, buta stricter enforce- 
ment of discipline. What is wanted is an officer who 
knows his men and their wants and feelings so well 
that there is no chance of there arising in his mind that 
sense of contempt, good-tempered it may be, but none the 
less irritating, which always comes from ignorance in the 
superior of the ways of the inferior. The officer who is 
half amused and half astonished to find that some act of 
his has unintentionally wounded the feelings of his men 
in what he regards as a trumpery matter, has not got a 
true understanding of his men. It may sometimes be 
absolutely necessary to disregard and do violence to the 
men’s feelings in a particular instance, but thereis never any 
excuse for doing this in ignorance. That the officer, at 
any rate when young, should be proficient in all athletic 
exercises, is also of real importance. No doubt it may be 
argued that plenty of great Generals have been poor 
athletes, and that the want of proficiency in sports has 
not injured the oflicers of the great Continental armies, 
Those who reason thus are, however, talking beside the 
mark, There are two strong grounds for encouraging 
athletic proficiency in our officers. In the first place, 
such proficiency helps to maintain the feeling of admira- 
tion and respect which it is important that the private 
should feel for the officer, Our Army is composed of 
Englishmen. But, rightly or wrongly, wisely or foolishly, 
Englishmen will always give honour and respect to the 
man who is master of his body and shows pluck and 
nerve in the matter of sports. Hence, if our officers are 
to hold the position they ought to hold in the eyes of their 
men, they must be good in all athletic exercises. But there 
is yet another reason. In the current number of the National 
Review, Captain Ivor Maxse quotes a saying of Moltke’s 
which is very much to the point. English officers, said 
the great strategist, “do not travel to the theatre of war 
in first-class carriages.” That is perfectly true. When 
our men fight, they fight in mountain passes like those 
on the road to Chitral, in deserts like those round Suakim 
or Halfa, in wild uplands like the Veldt of South Africa, 
or in tropical jungles such as exist in Burmah or in 
East and West Africa. Hence, a horseman who sticks 
at nothing, or a fearless climber who has trained all sense 





of dizziness out of himself—in a word, a man whose body 
is ready for any physical emergency—is infinitely better 
equipped for wars like ours than one who can merely 
ride decently, and is expert with the rapier. The British 
officer on active service wants the bodily powers of the 
frontiersman, and these he can only attain by a thorough 
training in sports and athletics. But it is needless to 
say that all this, as well as all that sympathy with his 
men on which we have been insisting, is useless if the 
officer is not thoroughly instructed and thoroughly effi ient 
from a professional point of view. Under modern condi- 
tions the stupid officer, that is, the officer who is below a 
fairly high standard of intelligence, or the ignorant 
officer, is a danger of the most appalling kind. In 
tbe case of a European war the necessity for able 
officers is obvious; but that necessity, though less 
obvious, is in reality quite as great in the case of 
hostile operations in savage countries. In our frontier 
wars the physical difficulties are so strange and so great, 
and the numerical superiority of the enemy is always so 
marked, that if the offizers of the force are not able men 
the chances of success are greatly reduced. 


How far, it may be asked, is Lord Wolseley’s ideal to 
be found existing in our Army at the present moment? 
In our opinion the answer to this question is of the most 
satisfactory kind. The typical average British officer at 
the present day, we sincerely believe, corresponds to that 
ideal as nearly as anything actual can correspond to an 
ideal. A body of men more competent, from every point 
of view, to do their allotted work than our present officers, 
could not, we venture to say, be found in any profession in 
this or any other country. The improvement in the 
capacity of the British officer in the quarter of a century 
that has elapsed since the abolition of purchase has, in- 
deed, been so marked that one might imagine some witty 
old General imitating the remark made by Sydney Smith 
at the close of his life, @ propos of the improvement in the 
clergy,—‘ If you meet a bad clergyman nowadays you may 
be sure he is a man of my age.” It is the very rarest 
thing in the world to meet an officer under forty of whom 
one can fairly say,—‘ That man is utterly unfit for his 
work.” It is, indeed, far commoner to meet a thoroughly 
incompetent lawyer or doctor or clergyman, than an 
incompetent captain. The improvement in the matter of 
sympathy with their men shown by the new type of 
officer is perfectly extraordinary. The old-fashioned 
captain was very often kindly and popular, and had 
excellent abstract intentions as regards his soldiers, but 
he never took the trouble to get really en rapport with them. 
Now the captain knows his company as a specially active 
curate knows his section of the parish. Of course some 
officers are better than others in the work of getting a 
hold on their men, but, take the Army as a whole, a very 
high standard is maintained in this respect. Between the 
intelligence and knowledge of the British officer of the 
present day and of purchase times there can of course be 
no sort of comparison. In old days many of the men who 
bought commissions for their sons did so purely for social 
reasons. Hence half the men who took to the Army had 
no genuine vocation for soldiering as a profession, and 
could not be expected to work at it as if it were the real 
business of their lives. Besides, men who had bought 
a commission as a sort of luxury, had the feeling that they 
had a right to do what they would with their own. It 
is, indeed, not too much to say that the abolition of 
purchase did even more than its advocates dared to 
hope in the matter of improving the professional 
capacity of the British officer. Curiously enough, in the 
one respect in which it might have been expected 
that under the new system our officers would have shown 
a certain deficiency, there has been no falling-off. It was 
plausibly argued by the defenders of purchase that the 
examination-men would be a set of puny professors in 
spectacles, who would know a great many foreign 
languages and a heap of mathematics, but would be 
utterly unable to sit on a horse, or play a game of cricket, 
and to whom boxing and other athletic sports would be 
unknown. These fears have proved utterly groundless. 
The modern officer, instead of falling behind in athletics, 
is distinctly a better all-round athlete than his prede- 
cessor, and if he cannot afford to keep so many horses, 
is nevertheless quite as much at home in the saddle. 
Perhaps, however, the most happy change as regards the 
British officer is that which has made him as keen in all 
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professional matters as he was formerly indifferent. Twenty 
ears ago it was still bad form for officers to talk “ shop,’”— 
that is, to talk about what ought to be to them the most 
interesting subject in the world. Now, wherever officers 
get together, in spite of the ghost of the old convention, 
the talk is certain to be about soldiering in some of its 
details. When men are keen about a subject, nothing 
will keep them off it. But the British officer is as eager 
about his work as any doctor with a new theory of 
microbes, and cannot help showing it in word and deed. 
Of course some are keener than others; but to find a 
man who is sincerely bored by his work, and who likes 
to get it out of his head, is now a rare occurrence. 
The fact is that, look at him from whatever side you will, 
the British officer of the present day is very much a sub- 
ject for national satisfaction. He is in every way worthy to 
lead the soldiers under him, and is as proud of his men 
and as loyal to their interests as the captain of a football 
team in a public school. Lastly, and this is of no small 
importance, the officers of the British Army below the 
rank of colonel, have seen more of active service than the 
junior officers of any army in the world. The officers who 
went through the war have almost disappeared, except 
from the higher commands, in the French and German 
Armies ; whereas our Army in all grades is full of men 
who have been on active service, and seen shots fired in 
anger. To sound professional capacity our officers thus 
add practical experience of the realities of war. That is 
a fact which is worth remembering when we are estimating 
the capacity of the British officer and his value to the 
nation. 





HEAD-MASTERS IN COUNCIL. 


HERE is something almost heroic about the attitude 

of Englishmen in regard to education. Their faith 

in it is at once heroic and childlike,—heroic in its propor- 
tions, childlike in its simplicity. They are not as the 
generation that sought after a sign; at least, the only 
point of resemblance is that no sign is given them. Their 
belief in education has all the characteristics of the genuine 
sentiment. If faith is the acceptance of a statement on 
the word of another, what definition can better express 
their condition ? We are all of us, in our place and degree, 
doing what we can to diffuse and develop education, and 
we are doing it chiefly on the advice and assurance of 
teachers of every grade. If faith has to do with things 
hoped for, does not this exactly describe the feelings of 
parents and guardians of all classes? They send their 
children to school, partly of course to get them out of the 
way, but partly also, because they want them taught what 
will be useful for them to know. The hope that this end 
will be attained is indestructible. No amount of failures 
seems to shake it. 


causes no discouragement. Another school generation is 
always waiting to supply the vacuum. The parent has 
learnt to walk by faith, not by sight, to dispense with 
evidence, to feel confident that all is going right 
because he is told that everything must go right. 
It is a beautiful spectacle, and it is the more beau- 
tiful because it is vouchsafed to a sceptical age. We 
doubt about religion, about philosophy, about morals, 
about politics, about science itself. But we have no doubt 
about education. That is the one good thing that is left 
us, and accordingly we take out our purses and willingly 
empty them into the lap of the rate-collector, the tax- 
collector, or the schoolmaster. 

Probably we should not do our duty in these respects quite 
80 willingly, if we were not helped and encouraged in the 
good way by the magnificent self-assertions of educational 
experts. Men who believe in themselves have a wonderful 
gift of communicating that belief to others, and whatever 
shortcomings there may be in our educational system, they 
have not in the least affected its professors. No one can 
read the weekly debates of the London School Board and 
think for an instant that there is anything wrong about 
our elementary education. It has all the external marks 
of a great and successful system,—handsome buildings, 
highly paid teachers, a vast body of scholars. The 


children on the roll are more numerous every year, the | 


education-rate is higher, the figures of the Parliamentary 
grant are larger. What more, then, can we require? 
Only a thankless and distrustful temperament would care 


The children come back, in a great | 
number of cases, pretty much as they went; but this fact 








to exchange the days of surprise-visits and no examina- 
tions for those of Mr. Lowe and payment by results. It 
is true there are occasional complaints on the part of 
employers of the little wool that comes of all this cry,— 
of the inability of children who have left school to do 
the things they are supposed to have learnt to do, 
of the way in which we are beaten in trade by other 
countries, of the distaste that school gives for the occu- 
pations in which a large part of the population must 
spend their lives. These murmurs are all set down as 
mere pessimist grumblings, which can best be put to 
shame by new schools and a higher rate. As regards 
secondary education the public mind is equally ready to 
be convinced, even if the process of conviction has not 
yet gone quite so far. The gap between the perfect 
elementary school and the perfect university is to be filled 
by the perfect secondary school. When legislation has 
given us this we shall have nothing left to wish for. 
From infancy to opening manhood every age will have its 
educational place assigned it. Indeed, we do not know 
why opening manhood should remain the superior limit 
of education. Why not have continuation schools for 
middle age, and give to the crown of the hoary head a 
fresh chaplet in the shape of a final examination open to 
all who have completed their seventieth year? In this 
way the intellectual life would be completely rounded off. 
It begins now with an examination fur an admission 
scholarship, it would then end with an examination for an 
old-age pension. 

The proceedings of the Head-masters’ Conference last 
week are a useful reminder to the breeches-pocket to br 
prepared to unbutton itself. The main point on which 
the Head-masters are agreed, is the necessity of immediate 
legislation in the direction of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education. “ Direction,” indeed, 
must be taken in a very wide sense, since the formula with 
all the speakers was to begin by praising the Commissioners’ 
work, and to end by proposing to vary their recommenda- 
tions. The speech that has most impressed us is that of 
Mr. Keeling, the Head-master of Bradford School. Like 
his colleagues, he rejects the conclusions of the Report in 
at least on? important particular. The Commission, with 
a timidity that must render it an object of scorn to every 
convinced Educationist, has pronounced distinctly against 
free secondary education. But in relation to this pro- 
nouncement, Mr. Keeling asks a very pertinent question. 
Have you forgotten, he says, that free secondary educa- 
tion “‘ really does exist to a very large extent”? Or, if 
you have not forgotten it, how can you hope to set up 
paying secondary schools by the side of free secondary 
schools ? Mr. Keeling sees no answer to this last 
inquiry, nor, we confess, do we. He quotes by way of 
illustration the case of Sheffield, where the School 
Board has built a central school at a cost of £80,000, and 
for its maintainance relies upon the Government grant and 
the borough rate to the entire exclusion of fees. He would 
be a very sanguine voluntaryist who thought it possible for 
a prying secondary school to live in the face of such com- 
petition as this. In Leeds there is a similar school, the 
head-master of which told the Commissioners that, taking 
the higher schools of Yorkshire generally, “any child who 
really wanted higher education could get it without cost.” 
The only compensation from the financial point of view 
for the great additional expenditure foreshadowed by these 
statements must be looked for in the exclusion from the 
curriculum of elementary schools of many subjects which 
now find a placein it. If any economy is to be effected 
in this way, there must be a sharp line drawn in point of 
age and standard between elementary and secondary 
schools, and School Boards must be strictly forbidden to 
overstep that line. 

Dr. Fearon’s speech at the Conference brings us back 
to a subject of more general interest. He pleaded, and 
pleaded very effectively, for the young human animal. 
At present their feeble frames are overloaded with work. 
He holds, and we quite agree with him, that thirty-six 
hours a week is the very outside that boys of twelve and 
thirteen ought to work, but he knows schools in which 
the maximum runs up to forty-four hours. This excess 
of work is the natural result of teaching too many sub- 
jects, and in particular he deprecates bringing up boys of 
eleven and twelve “on more than three languages at the 
same time.” English and Litin they must have, French 
they ought to have; and if these two propositions are 
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accepted, it follows that the study of Greek must be post- 
poned. Into the much-debated question of the place of 
Greek in education, we shall not enter. Our humbler 
task shall be to give kindly head-masters like Dr. Fearon 
a word of consolation. We wish them all success in 
easing the burdens of the young human animal. But 
supposing the forces they have to contend with prove 
too strong for them—supposing that the competition of 
schools, the multiplication of subjects, the demands of 
examinations go on piling labour upon labour, there will 
still be no cause for despair. The young human animal 
may be deserted or betrayed by his natural protec- 
tors. Schoolmasters may turn against him, his worst foes 
may be they of his own household, fathers may subordi- 
nate all other considerations to the imperious demand 
of the crammer, mothers may be carried away by 
the tide of custom, and may think only of their son being 
at least as well taught as somebody else’s,—and yet the 
young human animal may resist them all. The boy of 
twelve or thirteen has a wonderful reserve force in him- 
self. He can oppose to the efforts alike of parent and 
schoolmaster a passive resistance which carries with it the 
certainty of victory. Let us take, for an imaginary 
example, a boy in a worse plight than Dr. Fearon has 
ventured, if not to conceive, at least to describe. Let us 
suppose a boy brought up not on four languages at the 
same time, but on five. Let us assume that Greek 
retains its place, and that German is thrown in. Not 
even then should we allow ourselves to despair, or to 
underrate the marvellous faculty for forgetting everything 
he learns, which is Nature’s best protector against his 
encompassing enemies. He may be brought up upon three 
or four or five langnages at the same time; but the 
thought will be more endurable when we recollect in how 
many cases he will have forgotten all but one of them 
by the time his education is finished. There are 
exceptions, of course, to this as to every other rule; but 
as a rule we would back the young human animal against 
a whole conference of head-masters. They think them- 
selves more mischievous, because more powerful, than 
they really are; they forget how often the young human 
animal has taken their measure and defied them. 








OLD YEARS AND NEW. 
E are accustomed to think of eternity as either an end- 
less line, or as what some thinkers have called it, “the 
eternal now,” the reality of past, present, and future as it is 
supposed to be present to the mind of an infinite being to 
whom a thousand years are not merely as one day, but as one 
flash of sublime intuition. We doubt if either view is true. 
Kant’s conception of our idea of time as a mere subjective 
form of the human mind, which might, as well as not, be the 
pure illusion of a finite being whose vision cannot take in 
the reality of things, is not only destructive of the truthful- 
ness of human intelligence, but even of the most essential 
groundwork of the human conscience. If there were such a 
thing, even to the divine Being, as an “ eternal now,” change, 
freedom, sin, and repentance could not be realities at all. But 
every act of the human mind implies change,—real change,— 
the certainty that something different preceded our present con- 
sciousness, and that something different will foliow it; implies 
that we ourselves help in making ourselves, that we help in 
creating our own life, that we could have done it differently 
from the way in which we have done it, and that we conld now 
alter it either for the worse or for the better, if we chose to do 
so, Nowif that be so, there can be no “eternal now ” even 
to the divine Being who bronght us into existence and helps us 
to guide ourselves init. There is an eternal past which can 
never be anything but what it is, a momentary present which 
is more or less the product of that eternal past, but also more 
or less subject to the modifying power of our own wills, and an 
eternal future which, though it may be visible to a God whose 
attributes we cannot comprehend, in spite of its not yet being in 
any true sense in existence at all, is, for such creatures as we 
are, simply unknowable, though we know thus much of it, that 
it will spring out of the past and present, and must be con- 
ditioned by that past and present, and in some fixed relation 
with both. 
But does it follow that if the idea of time as simply a 
subjective illusion of finite beings is false, and if the 
eonception of an “eternal now” is absolutely inconsistent 








with all the deepest realities of life,—for instance, with 
human responsibility for the past,—the conception of 
eternity as a continuous and endless line or thread of life 
is necessarily the best we can form of it? We think not, 
More truly we think the infinitude of time might be 
conceived by such beings as we are at least, as a sort of 
spiral which is always returning into close resemblances to 
the past, minute parallelisms with it, though always altering 
the past with the newer life of the present. Without 
constant returns which really pick up the old threads and 
weave them into the new material, our life would be a suc. 
cession of mere ventures, mere wild plunges into the un- 
known. It is because the days of the week return upon us with 
their special burden of memories and duties, and the days of 
the month with their special associations of brightness or 
gloom, and the days of the year with their recollections of lives 
that are no more, though none the less part and parcel of our 
present lives, that our new experience is not a mere cleaving 
of unknown seas like those which Columbus encountered 
when he discovered the New World. Periodicity is not only 
a conventional device of man for connecting the past with 
the present, it is a part of the very necessity of his nature, 
The attempt of the tirst French Republic to unchristen time 
and start afresh on a perfectly new reach of being, was as 
absurd an attempt at suicide by a great race, as human 
irritability ever contrived. It was like a man’s attempt to 
jump out of his own skin in order to become some one else. All 
tbat the brand-new calendar of the first French Republic 
effected, was to express a profound loathing of the past in 
which French life was rooted,—a loathing as vain as it was 
profound. The new names for the old things were but 
a fruitless attempt at massacre,—an attempt to massacre 
what could not be massacred, the hated past. A man may 
change himself, and a country may change itself, but 
neither can change without due regard to what went before, 
and any attempt to ignore what went before only ends in 
greater subserviency to its spirit. If you try to ignore what 
you have been, you fall into all the traps in which you have 
formerly been caught, simply because you do not mark them 
on your chart as the sunken rocks on which you may so easily 
strikeagain. The attempt to abolish your old self, whether it be 
made by a man or by a nation, is only the most certain means 
you cantake for exaggerating all the false steps of the old 
self instead of correcting them. To correct them you must 
keep them well in view, and even study the antecedents which 
led to them. 


That is why we say that, for human beings at least, time 
should be conceived as a spiral on which we constantly 
go back to positions parallel to those of the past, to 
take up the materials which it formed for us, but yet 
to mingle them with new materials which the present, 
and the present alone, could provide. And in doing this 
we are immensely aided by the periodic character which 
is given to life through the constant return of the same days 
and months and seasons and anniversaries, which are really 
only modes of warning ourselves what we were, and what we 
did, and what we knew, and what we loved, in old times, so 
that we may not lose sight of anything either good or evil, 
which we hope still to cling to or resolutely to resist in the 
future. Just imagine the difference between the life that we 
do lead now, faulty as it is, and the life we should lead, if 
there were no links between it and the past, if, for instance, 
the day and the week and the month and the year challenged 
no reference to any former day and week and month and 
year, if a man spoke of himself as ten thousand days 
old, instead of twenty-seven years with their various 
periodic divisions; or still worse, if there were no such 
things as days and nights at all by which to measure, and 
men had had to measure only by such artificial instruments 
as clocks, or even notches on a stick, which fail altogether 
to recall to us any keen associations by which we could 
imprint them on our memory. We owe to the seasons 
and the constellations and the days and months, and even to 
the names by which they are remembered, a vast part of the 
training of human life. Without these we should be unable 
to register either what we have been, or what we hope 
to do in the future. Without spring and summer and 
autumn and winter, without Sunday, and Monday, and the 
other days of the week, without December and January 
and June, without anniversaries and festivals, and days of 
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mourning, our whole life would be a kind of desert, for 
without these helps we should soon lose count of what we 
had been, and stumble along in a kind of undated wilderness 
or forest of single instants of being. It may be said that 
memory does not absolutely depend on such associations. 
And no doubt there are experiences in life which are as vivid 
as any we have gone through, though we could no longer assign 
them to any specific day or month or year. But these are 
extremely rare, and even these we should generally connect with 
some particular locality, even if we covld assign them no 
particular date. Without either space or time as a framework 
to hang it on to, our memory would be but a poor and vague 
and confused affair. No conception of time is more mistaken 
than that which makes it a continuous line of successive 
moments without any returns into the past. Every day is full 
of the very tissue of life’s former days, with a new thread or 
two interwoven into it. And without these returns upon the 
past,—returns half-constituted of ingrained principle and 
half of ingrained habit,—there would be nothing to identify us 
with our former selves, either with that which we have been 
and ceased to be, or that which we have been and still are. 
We know not, of course, what other types of intellectual 
and moral beings besides ourselves there may be in this 
great universe. But of this we may be sure, that infinite 
time to us should not be represented as a continuous line of 
successive instants, but rather as a constant revolution in a 
curve which is always coming back to points not identical 
with, but more or less similar in both intellectual and moral 
respects to former positions in which our minds and con- 
sciences have stood, so that we are, as it were, forced by the 
very similarity of position to recall and rehearse that which 
we were at earlier periods of our lives, and to consider how 
far we ought to go back to our former attitudes of mind, and 
how far to change them, in the moulding of our own future. 





NEGRO CAPACITY.—A SUGGESTION. 

HE singular letter on the negroes which we publish 
from Miss Kingsley, and another from “R. P.-S.,” for 
which at the Jast moment we find we have not room, are both 
founded on a misapprehension. We have not any prejudice 
against the negro, or any wish to belittle him. He is the 
“little sweep” of the human race, and we have no feeling 
towards him except a kindly pity for the suffering which he 
has usually undergone at its hands. We want to raise him 
out of his servitude to the chimneys. Onur only dislike is for 
that blindness to facts which is so apt to mark philanthro- 
pists. We contend that the negro, though as deserving of 
consideration as any other race, fully entitled to justice, to 
freedom, and to as much happiness as it can obtain, is of all 
races the least hopeful, the one which has displayed least of 
the distinctive human power of accumulating knowledge, and 
the one least fitted to be exempt from the guidance of some 
wiser section of mankind. “R. P.-S.” does not answer us at 
all, for all the instances with which his unusual experience 
furnishes him, and which inspire him with hope in the negro, 
are American instances, and in America the black man is 
guided or controlled by the white man at every turn; while 
Miss Kingsley, in her cynical letter, gives her case away. 
The centre of her argument is that the negro is very like 
other people, though in him the emotions which in other 
races lead to punitive proceedings, lead to torture, murder, 
and among many tribes to cannibalism,—the latter a practice 
which our correspondent would apparently defend, or shall 
we say extenuate, if she dared. It is, she says, the vigorous 
races among negroes which eat their own kind. Granting 
her assumption for the moment, we have only to reply 
that the race in which such acts are the expression of 
good emotions must be a low race, and to ask why in 
such manifestations the negro is so far below not only the 
white man but the Asiatic. That is all we have ever 
asked; and the only deduction we have ever made from 
facts which seem to us past question is that if the negro is 
ever to advance, it must be under the controlling guidance of 
some superior race. We do not deny him the possession of 
industry, or of cheerfulness, or of a terrierlike fidelity, or of 
a “ natural rhetoric,” but only of capacity to govern himself, 
Left to himself he is,as he bas remained for three thousand 
years, the being whom Miss Kingsley describes, an incom- 
petent and horribly cruel man, addicted in his lower tribes to 
Cannibalism, and in his higher tribes further below the brown 








man of Asia, to whom Miss Kingsley does no justice at all, 
than the brown man is below the white. The brown man has 
built cities, has formed great communities, has devised codes 
under which millions can live together, and do live together, 
in quiet happiness; but the black man, with precisely the 
same material advantages, has done none of these things. 
Why? 


The answer may be that he is irredeemably a lower man; 
but before we accept it, and abandon him as irreclaimable, 
we desire to see the experiment tried of placing him under a 
strict but kindly government by men intent on using abso- 
lute, or nearly absolute, power solely to raise him in the scale 
of humanity. That experiment has never been fairly tried 
yet; and we venture to suggest to the English Quakers that 
they should as a body take up the duty of trying it on a 
large scale, and in a continuous way. ‘They are, as they 
acknowledge, a dying sect, and it would be a noble work 
for them, with their long history of philanthropic labour, to 
perform before they die. We would have them purchase the 
Island of Pemba, near Zanzibar, where slavery, protected by 
our flag, assumes so frightful a form; buy ont the Arab 
slave-owners, who, with emancipation in prospect, would not 
demand a large price; and then set themselves deliberately 
to govern and educate, in the highest sense of the word 
education, the emancipated slaves. The British Government 
would gladly accept their aid, and British opinion, which 
would recoil if Jesuits or Benedictines attempted the task, 
would willingly permit the Siate to confer on the Quakers the 
necessary authority. A Quaker Committee on the spot 
should be invested with the powers of a Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship, subject only to the general control of the Resident in 
Zanzibar, should make laws, organise a police, and set up, 
after they had acquired experience, a regular machinery of 
instruction. The necessary revenue should be obtained in 
part from a land-tax, in part from the island duties, and in 
part from subscriptions to be collected in Great Britain. 
The island should be governed as an ordinary civil State, 
with these differences only, that industry, sobriety, and 
attention to instruction should be enforced by law as 
regularly and as severely as abstinence from theft, or 
punctual payment of taxes. The official language should 
be English, the basis of law the two Indian Codes, 
and the instruments of government at first negroes 
from the Southern States of America, whom the Quakers 
of Pennsylvania would be delighted to pick out for 
the purpose. The object of the governing Committee 
or Council should not be revenue, or prosperity, or even 
conversion, though part of the education would be in 
Christianity, but training in civilisation, and it should be 
sought continuously for at least thirty years, so that a second 
generation might have time to grow up without memories 
either of unendurable suffering or of barbaric freedom. Too 
much should not be attempted, and the Committee should 
consider themselves successful if at the end of one generation 
their subjects had reached the level of ordinary Bengalee 
villagers,—that is, of men with a distinct and, on the whole, 
good code of civil morality, great helpfulness among each 
other, an entire abstinence from violent crime, and a belief 
that laws, whether popular or otherwise, if made by adequate 
authority, must at all events be obeyed. It seems to us that 
in this way the question of the negro capacity for attaining 
to civilised life without passing through the terrible discipline 
of slavery, might be finally settled, and that the result, if 
favourable, would so influence the opinion and the practice 
of the governing races which are now dividing Africa, that 
even a body like the Quakers might congratulate themselves 
on having accomplished an exceptionally noble work. Why 
anybody should oppose it, we cannot conceive; nor do we 
believe that, if once understood and taken up by leading 
Quakers, it would be opposed. 


Our correspondent, “R. P.-S.,” points out to us, with a 
certain sadness, that the experiment has already been tried in 
America, and has ended in total failure. Many of the Roman 
Catholic “ Missioas,” he says, possessed just this kind of autho- 
rity over large bodies of Indians gathered around their con- 
vents, and exercised it, some of them, for nearly two hundred 
years, with results which at the best can only be described as 
disappointing. The Indians of the “ Missions” are no more 
civilised than other Indians, and since the “ Missions” have 
been broken up by the Anglo-Saxon intruders, have fallen 
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back for the most part into comparative savagery. Although 
the history of these “ Missions ” is exceedingly little known in 
Protestant communities, and although Spanish priests pro- 
bably differed widely from English Quakers, this observation 
contains, we fear, a melancholy truth. There are hope- 
less races as there are hopeless men. It is perfectly possible 
that the experiment we suggest might fail, and might leave 
behind it, as the history of the “Spanish Missions” has left 
among thoughtful Americans, an impression that there are 
races which lack, and will always lack, some meutal power 
essential to enable its possessors to bear the burden of 
civilisation. We believe that the most devoted missionaries 
do not doubt that there is some such want among Australian 
aborigines, which baffles or defeats their own most strenuous 
efforts. It may possibly be that in the purpose of the Creator, 
the negro is destined for some other end than to swell the 
ranks of civilised mankind, and that he will remain for ever 
essentially a barbarian. But it is clear that the absence of 
improvement in the Indian is no proof that the negro cannot 
be improved ; and we submit that the little evidence we have 
tends in the other direction. He cannot, if left alone, improve 
himself,—that seems clear; but among white men he often rises 
toa high level of intelligence, and, moreover, displays qualities 
—especially a capacity for reverence, for affection, and for 
guiding his life by the dictates of a creed—equal to any which 
the white man possesses. The question is complicated by the 
fact that the slaves of the Southern States came originally 
from at least four widely different tribes, who may have had 
widely; different capacities; but it seems fair to say that if a 
race cau produce individuals of high attainments, as the 
negro race in America has certainly done, its average man 
cannot be devoid of the rudimentary powers from which, 
when developed, those attainments spring. We do not, we 
need not say, agree with Miss Kingsley in believing that the 
evil practices of negroes are but developments in another way 
of the defensive habits adopted by civilised men; but 
we do believe that it is possible, under the absolute but 
kindly rule of white men, to give negroes a dead heave up- 
wards, and, at all events, to develop in them the civic virtues 
which no historian can doubt have developed themselves in 
Asia. The mistake made in the Liberian experiment was in 
believing that the negro needed no guidance from above. 





CORMORANTS. 


N the grey December days, when our pools and meres are 
misty, dismal, and solitary, news is often brought that a 
“diver” has appeared upon the lake. The “diver” is, in 
nine cases out of ten, a cormorant, for a few of the birds often 
leave the cliffs and coast at this season, and take up their 
quarters on some inland water, where, if not disturbed, they 
will remain for weeks, working destruction among the tench 
and eels, but affording a most interesting exhibition of their 
skill in diving, which may then be watched at close quarters, 
On Charles Waterton'’s lake at Walton Hall, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, were constant visitors in winter, 
and were so tame that they would sit and dry their 
feathers on the terrace wall within ten feet of the drawing-room 
windows. Even on the Serpentine a single wild cormorant 
sometimes appears at the end of the year, though to judge by 
the non-success of human anglers, the stock of fish can hardly 
furnish fully a cormorant’s Christmas-dinner. 


The bird has an evil aspect, and an undeservedly bad name. 
In “ Paradise Lost,” Satan, breaking into Eden, changes his 
shape, and sits like a cormorant on the tree of life, 
“devising death to them who lived,” and the post-classical 
legend of its metamorphosis, which Waterton recollected 
or invented, is perhaps the only cormorant-story which does 
not aim at discrediting it. “The cormorant,” he writes, 
“was once a wool-merchant. He entered into partnership 
with the bramble and the bat, and freighted a ship with wool. 
She struck on some rocks, and went to the bottom. This 
loss caused the firm to become bankrupt. Since that disaster, 
the bat skulks in his hiding hole till twilight, that he may 
avoid his creditors. The bramble seizes hold of every passing 
sheep, to make up for his loss by retaining part of its wool; 
while the cormorant is for ever diving into the waters of the 
deep, in hope of discovering where his foundered vessel lies.” 
But the Miltonian estimate of the cormorant is still the 
most popular, and the strong, silent, and methodical birds— 








which, except in the neighbourhood of preserved fisheries, 
should be protected equally with the rooks on shore—are shot 
when possible, and allowed no law in the close time which 
other rock-fowl enjoy. The legal protection now extended to 
the latter was mainly due to a desire that the amenities of 
our coast-scenery should not suffer by their destruction; and 
a plea for the preservation of the cormorant may be urged 
on even stronger grounds. They are far the largest and 
most striking in appearance of our common sea-fowl. A male 
cormorant is a yard long, and very strong and heavy; and 
though more quaint than beautiful, whether flying, diving, or 
sitting on the rocks or buoys, it is afar more interesting creature 
than the seagull, a wonderful instance of adaptation of form 
to special needs, and of permanence of type enduring from 
remote ages; for the fossil cormorant hardly differs from 
those which are now fishing from the cliffs in which their 
petrified ancestors are embedded. Our common “ great black 
cormorant” is not only the most representative type of his 
family, but a link with the inhabitants of the shallow seas of 
both the old and new worlds. He is found throughout Europe, 
in North Africa, Egypt, and the greater part of Asia, in 
Eastern North America, and, 2 little changed by distance, in 
New Zealand and Australia. Lastly, he is the only bird, 
except the hawks and falcons, which is trained to assist man 
in the capture of living prey; and in this vocation he is of all 
birds, by sense, memory, and affection, incomparably the best. 


Cormorant colonies are scarce on our Eastern and South- 
Eastern coasts. They need high and inaccessible cliffs 
in which to nest and roost together,‘ and no such cliffs 
are seen from Flamborough Head to Dover. The main 
colonies of the Eastern Channel are those in the chalk. 
cliffs of the Isle of Wight. Thence the birds fly every 
day at dawn to their fishing-grounds, and thither each 
night they return at dusk, with the regularity of City men 
travelling home by rail. The business of the day is, so far 
as the writer has observed, as carefully regulated as their 
times of departure and return. The roosting-place on the 
“ Main Beach” cliff at Bembridge is invisible from the crest 
above, for at that point the brow of the cliff overhangs the 
face. At daybreak the whole colony leave the crag, and 
flying up into the turf above, settle on a large slope which 
gives them a complete command for many hundred yards 
inland, and there arrange their feathers and complete their 
toilet after the night’s repose. Then the company divide, 
flying in pairs or small groups, arranged in the perfect V 
formation, to separate and apparently predetcrmined fishing- 
grounds. In the Solent fish are less plentiful than they were, 
and each bird seems to frequent some particular station, which 
it does not leave till dusk. The greater numbers fly out to sea, 
as if bound on a journey to France, but others are “’long- 
shore” birds, and may be seen at their posts throughout 
the season. Five or six haunt the buoys which lie between 
the ‘Foreland’ and the Nab Light. Nostrange cormorant is 
allowed to sit on these buoys. If one should appear, the 
local bird rises from the deeps, and, flying low and straight, 
charges the intruder and burls him into the sea. Among the 
anchored sea-marks are one or two “ cage- buoys,” inside which 
hangs a bell. At times a cormorant squeezes through the 
bars, which are set so as to make it possible to enter from 
without, but difficult to emerge. The bird would starve if not 
rescued; but to open the cage and eject the cormorant is no 
easy matter. The buoy rolls and swings, and the cormorant, 
ignorant of the intended rescue, “ holds the fort,” defending 
the entrance with the greatest courage. The ingenious Bem- 
bridge fisherman, whose method of lobster-catching at ebb- 
tide was described in the Spectator in August last, undertook 
to release one of these caged cormorants. He not only 
opened the cage, but proceeded to catch the bird, with 
the same indifference to pain which marks his method 
of lobster-catching with bare hands avd feet. The cor- 
morant’s beak cuts like a pair of shears, and his aim 
is as swift and unerring as that with which he seizes 
the fish below water. But the bird was mastered, tied, 
and laid in the boat, though the captor’s hands were cut 
in every direction. One pair of cormorants always frequent 
the harbour, where they find numbers of sand-eels. These 
birds are far tamer than the rest, seldom rising to fly unless 
the small yachts and “ half-raters ” racing round the harbour 
approach within fifty yards. Daring a gale, when the harbour 
is too rough for small boats, the writer has scen a cormorant 
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rise from the water, flap leisurely to one of the small yachts 
jying-up just opposite the sailing club-house, and there sit, 
drying its feathers, within twenty-five yards of the quay. 

On Christmas Eve a strong gale was blowing down the 
Channel, and the breakers made it difficult for the birds to 
go to their seaward fishing-grounds. Asa cormorant cannot 
go long without food, several pairs spent the morning in 
diving and fishing inside the reefs of Bembridge Ledge, 
rising and disappearing at a few yards’ distance from the 
line of shore. There they remaincd, using every minute of 
their time, until the roaring breakers on the outer ledge 
climbed the barrier, and filled the wide basin within with 
foam and tumult. 

The evolutions of the cormorant below water, where it can 
fish at depths as great as 200ft., propelled solely by its feet, 
have already been described in the Spectator, from observa- 
tions of the small green cormorant at the Zoo. The brain- 
power of this species is well illustrated by an account of its 
combined fishing parties, seen by Mr. John G. Millais, in 
Table Bay, and described in his work on South Africa, re- 
ferred to in the Spectator of December 21st. “ Their ordinary 
method of fishing,” says Mr. Millais, “is that of diving in the 
shallows, after the usual manner of their species. But 
‘instinct (?) and an excessive abundance of their natural food has 
taught these birds that by uniting their forces a full stomach 
‘can be obtained with far less trouble than by the methods 
which they usually employ. With the exception of one 
‘species of North American pelican, the plan is one that is 
not followed by any sea-bird that I know of. The cormorants, 
to the number of ten or twenty, form line, each bird being 
within a couple of feet of its neighbour, and swim along the 
‘shore at right-angles to the beach, the bird nearest the land 
being only just able to float. In this manner they advance, 
constantly inspecting the water beneath by immersing their 
heads and necks, until a shoal of small fish is found. Then 
the whole line wheels at once shorewards, most of the birds 
diving together, thus frightening the fish, which escape before 
them in such large quantities that a number are forced right 
-out of the sea on to the beach itself. These tactics are 
generally rewarded by a plentiful repast, each bird resting 
on its breast among the stones, and gobbling up the fish as 
they spring on all sides, attempting to regain their natural 
element.” On the Chinese rivers, where from six to twelve 
trained cormorants are used to fish from a single boat, two or 
three birds will often unite to drive the fish from one to the 
other; and the experience of English sportsmen who have re- 
vived the old sport of cormorant-fishing introduced by the 
Dutch in the sixteenth century, is that the birds are very in- 
telligent and become as tame as dogs. In China, where the 
cormorants are domesticated, and reared from eggs hatched 
by common hens, they are whipped if they misbehave; and 
the writer inclines to think that a short dog-whip was used 
‘as an emblem of authority by the most successful trainer 
of cormorants in this country. 





NOAH’S FLOOD. 

HATEVER may be the ultimate verdict on the 
question, it seems to us impossible to deny that at 
present the evidence in favour of a deluge, such as that 
‘described in Genesis, is accumulating. A great impression 
was made some twenty years ago, when Mr. George Smith 
deciphered and published the account of the deluge from the 
tablets of Assur-banipal, dating from the seventh century 
B.C. It may be doubted whether those tablets were as im- 
portant as they seemed to some persons for the object for 
which they have been often cited; for whilst they show the 
general and widespread character of the story of the Flood, 
they seem to throw no light on the question whether that 
story were historical or fabulous. The fables of Pilpay are 
not historically true, though they have spread over the world 
and been reproduced from generation to generation; and it is 
common knowledge that a good story is as likely to run as far 

afield and to be as often repeated as a piece of sober history. 
The earlier geologists, whilst they maintained that no fossil 
remains of man were anywhere in existence, nevertheless 
found, as they thought, abundant evidence of a universal 


-deluge,—the title of Professor Buckland’s well-known book. 


*Reliquie Diluvianez,” bearing testimony to the conclusion 
at which he had arrived, especially from his patient investiga- 
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cessors have been inclined to find them in error; for fossil 
remains of man have undoubtedly been found, and the more’ 
accurate observations on the dates or order of succession of 
various water-washed sands and gravels have tended to show 
that many beds of diluvium which had been supposed to be con- 
temporaneous, were, in fact, successive, and that the theory of 
a single flood would not account for them. The so-called 
doctrine of uniformity in geology leaned in the same direction, 
and everything of which it could be said, that it was out of | 
the ordinary daily course of Nature, was looked on with’! 
suspicion and distrust, and to believe in it was almost in itself 
a mark of heresy. Yet in point of fact the history of our 
own world in our own time is full of cataclysms. The sub- 
sidence which formed the Zuyder Sea, the lifting at a bound 
of some 100,000 square miles of Chili to a considerable 
height, the eruption of Krakatoa, would all have been dis- 
believed by our uniformitarians if they had occurred in past 
ages. 

Bat now, again, there are some signs that the current of 
opinion may be changing,—for the history of opinion, like 
the history of the earth, is one of incessant change. Sir 
Henry Howorth, in his elaborate work on the Mammoth and 
the Flood, has marshalled a long array of arguments in 
favour of the belief in a widespread deluge; and it may be 
doubted whether his argument has received as much atten- 
tion as it deserved, and as perhaps it would have received had 
the evidence been placed before the world in a somewhat less 
ponderous fashion. One of his most interesting arguments 
is drawn from the history of man on the face of the globe. 
Every one now knows that archeologists deal with ancient 
men of two distinct classes,—the Palwolithic and the 
Neolithic man. Both used flint implements, but imple- 
ments so different that there is no difficulty in separating 
the one kind from the other; the one set of men were abso- 
lute savages, though (tell it not in asthetic circles) they 
were more of artists than their more civilised successors. 
The others were farmers and herdsmen; and between the 
arts of the two races there is absolutely no connection what- 
ever. The Neolithic flint instruments were followed by those of 
bronze and iron, and the Neolithic man and the Neolithic 
civilisation merged into the man and the civilisation of our 
earliest historical records. But not so with the Palzolithic 
man; he and all his works passed suddenly into nothingness, 
for all evidence tends to show the entire disappearance of the 
whole race of Paleolithic man before the appearance of his 
successor on the stage of the world. The Paleolithic race 
disappear absolutely and suddenly, in a condition of utter 
savagery. Neolithic man appears in Europe as an agricul- 
turalist, and not without a considerable civilisation. What 
was it that swept away the whole early race, and left a tabula 
rasa for the new race to enter upon? 

And this sudden disappearance which is true of man is 
true of the lower animals which were his contemporaries. 
With the elder man there lived the hyena and the lion, the 
rhinoceros and the mammoth; and they have all disappeared 
from Europe. With the Neolithic man are found a group of 
animals which may substantially be recognised as the common 
indigenous European animals of to-day. 


Then with regard to the mammoth itself, and the other 
great creatures which have been found in company with it, 
especially in Siberia, Sir Henry Howorth argues with con- 
siderable force that the mode in which the bodies and the 
bones are found is not consistent with the gradual processes 
of decay and death, but only with some widespread catas- 
trophe which caused a hecatomb on a vast scale. The evidence 
is detailed, and would occupy us too long if we were to attempt 
to summarise it; but one or two instances may be permitted 
to show of what kind it consists. In one case an elephant was 
so rolled up, that its tusks were between its hind-legs; in 
another case, the opened nostrils and partly opened mouth of 
a rhinoceros suggested to the beholders that the animal had 
died of suffocation; and in another body of the same species, 
the coagulated blood found in the vessels and even in the fine 
capillaries, seemed to show that it too had died of asphyxia. 

And now, from a different point of view, and with reference 
to a somewhat different area, the subject has been approached 
by the veteran geologist, Professor Prestwich; and in his 
elaborate paper read before the Royal Society, and more 
recently and briefly in his essay “On certain phenomena 
belonging to the close of the last geological period, and on 
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their bearing on the tradition of the Flood,” he has thrown the 
great weight of his authority into the affirmative scale. He 
concedes that the larger part of the superficial deposits of 
loam, gravel, and sand, has resulted from the long-continued 
action of known agencies, and is not to be attributed to any 
sudden transient catastrophe; but in his opinion there is a 
residual drift which cannot be so accounted for, and which 
he attributes to a great flood. This deposit, which he 
calls the “Rubble Drift,” consists of débris, for the most 
part angular and sharp,—not carried far from its place of 
origin, and not glaciated. It is the same bed which other 
geologists have attributed, though for what reason we 
could never clearly see, to the snow and cold of the 
glacial period. In many places this drift was, according to 
Mr. Prestwich’s view, carried by the retreating waters, as the 
land rose, over the old cliffs which occupied nearly the 
position of the present sea-line, and is now found containing 
not only the remains of the animals which the water had over- 
taken, but the delicate land-shells of the land-surface before 
its submergence, and in some cases flint implements of Palwo- 
lithic man. The case of the Channel Islands is, according to 
his view, of especial interest, for the position of this drift 
borne over the cliffs shows that the sweep of the debris was 
from the centre of each island outwards, “or such as would 
result from the flow off of a body of water during the 
emergence of the island.” 

Another phenomenon, closely connected with that of the 
Rubble Drift, is the existence of raised beaches in many places 
closely in the line of the existing sea-shore. The general 
configuration of the land before and after the flood is con- 
ceived to bave been nearly the same; but the action of the 
elevating force was greater than that of the depressing force, 
and accordingly left the old beaches raised above the new sea- 
line, where, of course, a new beach has been formed. Taken 
by itself, the existence of these beaches might be explained by 
elevation alone, but as they are often more or less buried 
under Rubble Drift, nothing short of subsidence, submergence, 
and elevation seems adequate to account for the facts. 

Another phenomenon which Professor Prestwich seeks to 
connect with the same great event is the occurrence, 
especially in the limestone rock, of fissures or rents which 
have been filled up to the level of the ground with angular 
fragments of the adjacent rocks, containing bones, rarely 
perfect, often very much broken,—not in skeletons, but in a 
way which shows that though the bones have been widely 
dispersed, they have not been worn or gnawed by carnivora. 
The explanation suggested is that as the upheaving force 
operated, and the rocks yielded unequally to its pressure, 
these rents would occur, and that as the waters retreated over 
the rising land, they operated as traps into which portions of 
the detritus, with the remains of the dead animals, were 
carried by the swirl of the receding waters. The facts, as 
stated, are justly considered to be inconsistent with the theory 
that the animals had fallen into the fissures and then perished, 
—for in that case we should have all the bones of the carcase ; 
or that they were carried thither as prey,—for in that case they 
would have been gnawed. Again, there is found in France and 
Central Europe (to say nothing of other parts of the world) a 
deposit only slightly developed in England, and known as 
Loess. That this superficial deposit, where it is found in the 
valley of a great river, such as the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the Rhone, is the daughter of the river, is not contested 
by Mr. Prestwich; but it is found, he says, on the dividing 
watersheds and the high plains separating the river basins, 
at altitudes from 400 ft. to 1,500 ft. With this, as the Rubble 
Drift of England, Mr. Prestwich would credit the great flood. 

There are other facts to which Mr. Prestwich does not refer 
in his little essay which impress the imagination with the 
notion that since our island has attained its present form it 
has been subjected to a vast, if sudden, change of level. 
Many years ago, Mr. Prestwich himself found near Maccles- 
field, at an elevation of from 1100 ft. to 1,200ft. above sea- 
level, remains of marine shells of the kind now found in our 
British or the more northern seas; and at the higher level of 
1500 ft., just below the summit of Moel Tryfan, a hill of the 
Snowdon group, a deposit has been found containing very 
numerous shells of the same description. Did Snowdon and 
his sister-hilis bow themselves beneath the sca; or did the 
flood rise nearly to their summit, bringing with it the sea- 
shells from the neighbouring shore ? 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NEGRO FUTURE. 


(To Taz EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,—Permit me to encroach upcn your time with a slight 
remonstrance—not a contradiction, mind—regarding your 
keen-sighted article in the Spectator of December 7th. No 
one is more convinced than I am that the African races are 
inferior to the English, French, German, and Latin races, but 
as the accounts of my travels that are now appearing are not 
my own accounts, I do not like to think I have done anything 
to bring the African into further disrepute. I do not place 
him below the other coloured races; possibly because I have 
never lived among, nor attempted to understand, the Eastern 
races; and possibly, because I have lived among, and 
attempted to understand, the Africans. Certainly the so- 
called Hamitic races have never produced an even four- 
teenth-rate sculpture, picture, machine, tool, piece of cloth, 
or pottery; neither have they ever risen to the level of 
picture-writing, let alone a written character, and I am per- 
sonally acquainted, to the point of exasperation, with their 
cryptic, complicated ways of communicating ideas with 
strings of cowries and pieces of leaf and stick. Only the 
other day I had to steer a course with a chart made of 
bits of plantain-leaf of different breadths, denoting the 
size of the villages I was to pass through, and placed 
at intervals that denoted the distance between the vil- 
lages. I do not say I did well with that chart, but I have 
done quite as badly with the best Admiralty one. But these 
ingenious devices do not equal the rock-writing of the South 
Americans, the pictures the Red Indian paints on a raw elk- 
hide, and are infinitely below those spirited sporting sketches 
of mammoth hunts, &c., left us by the Cave men. In mental 
and moral affairs the African is by no means so strikingly 
inferior as he is in handicrafts; he has both a sense of justice 
and honour, not much worn by daily use, and very easily 
eliminated by a course of Christian teaching; but it is there, 
and if you know the way, you can rouse it, and make it work. 
In rhetoric he excels, and for good temper and patience he 
compares favourably with any set of human beings. The 
worst of his personal sins is sloth. This chiefly arises from 
his not having anything to do in a definite up-to-time way, 
for he is happy and industrious when under good white 
direction. No one who bas been on the coast can fail to have 
noticed the Kroo boys singing and dancing and laughing 
over their often heavy work. The cooper, and the car- 
penter, and their fellow-countryman from Accra, the cook, 
are far happier than the Africans in the bush,—yea, even 
the cook, whose conscience should be a burden to him 
on account of the manslaughters he has committed with 
his abiding greasiness. Of course you will point out their 
customs; but I must say, in spite of what I have heard 
and seen, that I do not consider the West African cruel. 
One must remember that in their culture there are no 
prisons, or hespitals, or workhouses, no regular police force, 
&e. In the matter of their sacrificial rites, I think one should 
try and understand the underlying ideas before one thinks 
harshly. The feeling, for example, regarding the importance 
of burial rites is quite Greek in its intensity. Given a duly 
educated native of the Niger Delta, I am sure he would grasp 
the true inwardness of his Alcestis far and away better than 
any living European can. To provide a proper burial for a 
dead relative means to them providing for that relative a 
happy after-life, and so to do is the surviving negro’s greatest 
duty. Its only rival in his mind is the desire to avoid having 
a funeral for himself; and even this passion goes under in 
the mind of a good negro, and he will risk his own life to 
carry out what he considers as his duty to the dead, even 
when he is well aware that the killing of slaves will mean 
hanging for him when “them big Consul” knows of it. 

The greatest horrors on the coast arise ont of the belief in 
witchcraft. Toleration means indifference with all men, I 
believe; and the negro and Bantu, are not indifferent about 
their subjects. If you put yourself in his place I think you 
will own it is difficult to be so when you believe that a person, 
whom you also believe you have found ont and got hold of, has 
been placing a live crocodile or a catawumpus of some kind 
in your own or your mother’s or brother’s inside so as to eat 
up valuable viscera. The African equivalent to our punitive 
processes are club, knife, fire, water, poison, or lash, and you 
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logically have as much right to regard my friend, the West 
African chief, as a brute for employing them, as you have 
because he uses brass bars, heads of tobacco, &c., in lieu of 
sixpenny pieces. It is deplorably low of him I know, to be 
not, from an abstract point of view, bad. I freely own and 
regard the Africans as fools of the first water, for their habit 
of believing in things in the hearty way they do. Still we 
feel that way sometimes even towards English people who do 
not believe in what we believe. 

I dare not openly defend his cannibalism, and will only 
remark that the true negroes, the natives of the Niger 
Delta, for example, are never culinary cannibals, but always 
do it from religious motives. It is not so with the Bantu, 
and whenever you find among them a cannibal tribe, you will 
find a superior tribe, like the Fangs and the Manuema, for 
example. You most justly say there is no reason why the 
African should not have risen to the Asiatic level; but I 
must say they are affected by malaria. The fever-swamps 
of West Africa are the graves of an unknown number of 
successive tribes who have come down from the interior. The 
people in the interior frequently tell me that there is a certain 
air that comes from the sea that kills men. They are right, 
save that it does not come from the sea, but from the grand 
swamp-forests that fringe the continent on its western side. 
I think you are a little hard on the West Coast climate in 
saying that it is no worse than Siam. Surely Siam does not 
quietly blot out white men’s lives all the time, and then every 
three or five years have an epidemic—not imported—that can 
make a clearance of nine men out of eleven in ten days, and 
then go back to its steady killing-off as if nothing had 
happened? The experiment of governing a bit of Africa 
with perfect calmness, and steady justice to the natives, only 
tempered now and then with sympathetic mercy, with no 
“recoil from diabolical severity,” and with never a trace of 
the old severity itself, is being tried by Sir Claude MacDonald 
in the Niger Coast Protectorate. It has been in working 
order for several years now, and if Africa does not rise under 
this “fairly tried influence of the higher race,” Africa will 
only have herself to blame. My opinion is not hopeful; but 
we shall see. 

Forgive me for detaining you so long; but I wanted to say, 
as you had done me the honour of mentioning me, that I do 
not believe the African to be brutal, or degraded, or cruel. 
I know from wide experience with him that he is often grateful 
and faithful, and by no means the drunken idiot his so-called 
friends, the Protestant missionaries, are anxious, as an excuse 
for their failure in dealing with him, to make him out. 

Mary H. KInGsbey. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HENRY VAUGHAN, THE SILURIST. 

(To THE EpiTor o¥ THE “ SpEcTaTOR.’’] 
§1k,—It is nearly fifty years since Vaughan’s “ Silex Scin- 
tillans”” was published in a modern form by Pickering, with 
a biographical sketch and criticism by the Rev. H. F. Lyte. 
Vaughan has no place allotted to him in the collections of 
Bell, Anderson, and Chalmers, who found ample room for a 
score of barren versifyers; and it is almost needless to say 
he was unknown to Dr. Johnson. By Thomas Campbell, 
who must have read his poetry—for he stole from it — Vaughan 
is characterised in the “ Specimens” as “one of the harshest 
even of the inferior order of the school of conceit.” Arch- 
bishop Trench, with better taste and wiser judgment, quotes 
four lovely poems in his “Household Book of Eaglish 
Poetry” (1868), and writes of them as “exquisite.” Twelve 
years later, in Mr. Ward’s “English Poets,” Vaughan 
has scanty praise from his critic, who however gives him 
credit for knowing Nature better than Herbert, while Mr. 
Saintsbury (1887) allows that he has greater depth and greater 
originality than Herbert, but adds that, despite the extreme 
beauty of his thought—“noble and precious thought,” he 
terms it—and (more rarely) of his expression, he is ‘“‘a most 
imperfect poet.” 

In 1889 Mr. Palgrave brought out his “ Treasury of Sacred 
Song,” and to him all lovers of Vaughan’s poetry looked for 
a full appreciation of its merits, nor were they disappointed. 
In that “Treasury” he is amply represented, and his special 
gifts as a poet are recognised. The editor observes that the 





selection he has given from his poetry “ will probably be the 
largest mass of unfamiliar verse to most readers.” It 
seems but too true that although Vaughan has his faithful 
lovers, they are not many in number. “Gallant little 
Wales” can boast of few English poets, and not of one, 
I venture to think, with higher claims than Vaughan; 
yet, according to the report of an American lady, Mrs. 
(or Miss) Guiney, of Boston, his burial-place in Llansaint- 
fraed churchyard is grossly neglected. ‘“ Heaped all about 
the stone are dead boughs, nettles, bricks, fragments of 
crockery, dirt, and confusion unspeakable,”—it is, in short, 
made a kind of dustbin to the churchyard. If the natives of 
Llansaintfraed are heedless of the one spot which gives 
significance to their village, it is surely-time that English- 
men who know its value should unite in restoring the tomb 
of a sacred poet whose only true successor and more than 
rival is, I venture to think, Christina Rossetti. Miss Guiney 
generously offers her sovereign for this object, but it is surely 
one that ought to be accomplished without the aid of our 
American cousins. Dr. Grosart, the editor of Vaughan’s 
works, who writes from Belfast Terrace, N. C. Road, Dublin, 
is, I believe, willing to take an active part in carrying out the 
project, and it could not be placed in better hands.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


9 Royal Crescent, Brighton. JOHN DENNIS. 





A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
[To THe Epirog oF THE “Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—Will you allow an Irish Protestant to thank you most 
heartily for your article in the Spectator of December 21st 
on the above subject, and to make a few remarks upon it? 
While thoroughly agreeing with all you say as to the ex- 
pediency of granting a charter to such a University, might 
I yet venture to suggest the importance of strengthening 
your appeal to the Government and to Unionists in general 
by dwelling on the justice, as distinguished from the ex- 
pediency, of such a course? Those who are opposed to the 
grant of a charter plead that justice is done to Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike by the opening of Dublin 
University, with scholarships, fellowships, and almost all 
the professorships, to all, irrespective of creed, and that 
if we Protestants are content with this, so ought our Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen to be. But the two cases 
are not parallel. Few, if any, Protestants, I imagine, feel 
any conscientious objection to send their sons to a mixed 
University, but a very large number of Roman Catholics do 
feel such an objection. As things are at present, these people 
have no University authorised to confer degrees, to which 
they can conscientiously send their sons. This is an injustice. 
Let us hope that it may be speedily removed by a Govern- 
ment which is so truly the friend of Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c. 
H. Stuart VERSCHOYLE. 


Villa S. Patrizio, S. Remo, December 23rd. 





GACE'S CATECHISM. 
[To THE Ep1tor oF Tak “ SpecTaTor,”’] 
Srr,—The Rev. J. G. Cheshire affirms that I “asserted that 
Gace’s Catechism was used in thousands of schools.” I did 
no such thing. I spoke of the number of copies of the 
Catechism, described by the Wesleyan Conference as a 
“special Catechism,” which had been put into circulation, 
but not a word of its having been “used in thousands of 
schools.” Dr. Waller, the President at the present time of 
the Wesleyan Conference, bas given the history of what was 
said and done on the part of the Wesleyan Conference in 
1891, in regard to this Catechism. It is evident that your 
correspondent has not seen the letters in the Times on this sub- 
ject from Dr. Waller and myself. I must refer him to those 
letters. It would alsoseem that Mr. Cheshire is ignorant of the 
exposé, published in the Daily News and the Westminster 
Gazette two days ago, or he would scarcely have directed 
attention again to the subject in your columns. Whether 
the author of the Catechism is known as “ Father Gace,” as 
some have spoken of him, or as Dr. Gace, a title which, till I 
saw it in your columns, I did not know had been given to him, 
his name and his Catechism had better not be mentioned by 
friends of the Church of England. The Wesleyan Conference 





did not mention his name, nor did I, until I was compelled to 
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do so and to give samples of the teaching of the Catechism 
(“ No. 1”) by the public challenges of Churchmen.—I am, Sir, 
&e., . 


79 Brixton Hill, December 21st. dames H. Riaa. 





REPUBLICAN SWITZERLAND. 
(To True EpiroR oF THE “ SPecTaTOR.”] 

S1r,—In the lengtby and, with two or three exceptions, 
fairly well-written notice of my reeently published work, 
“The Model Republic,” that appeared in the Spectator of 
December 7th, a copy of which has just reached me, appears 
a most unwarrantable statement regarding my alleged 
religious opinions, that I must ask you, in common fair- 
ness, to correct in the next number of the Spectator, as it is 
not only untrue, but is calculated injuriously to affect the 
continued success of my book. In concluding his notice, 
the anonymous reviewer says he “must condemn the lan- 
guage which Mr. Baker allows himself to use in pp. 230 and 
391, reflecting on the inspiration of the Scriptures.” He then 
goes on to attack me violently for being an “advanced 
thinker” who seeks “to force unreasoned scepticism on 
religions topics into a secular history,” and with being 
therefore “irrelevant” and “ disrespectful to Christians of 
every denomination.” To this accusation I give an unquali- 
fied denial, and would point to the very portions of “ The 
Model Republic” specified by your reviewer as evidence 
against the truth of his charge. Page 230 enumerates solely 
the tenets and teachings of Christ himself and of the primi- 
tive Christians, and in no way throws doubt on the “ inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures.” Page 391 deals exclusively with the 
moral, or rather immoral, atmosphere that filled and flavoured 
the French Court at the period immediately before the 
Reformation, and in no way has any reference to the ‘ in- 
spiration of the Scriptures,” or to other religious doctrine.— 
Iam, Sir, &c, F, GRENFELL BAEER. 

Bagni di Lucca, North Italy, December 16th. 

[We have been forced by the pressure on our space, to 
omit those portions of our correspondent’s letter which did 
not appear to us relevant to the point at issue.—ED. Spectator. } 





THE HUMOURS OF SCHOOL BILLS. 
(To rue Ep:ror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—The above subject is usually as devoid of amusing 
features as anything can well be. But it was distinctly re- 
freshing when my two boys came home for the Christmas 
holidays from a well-known Irish school, to find a charge for 
“Instruction in Boxing” put down as an extra subject under 
the subhead “ Natural Science.” A school-bursar with a taste 
for humour can evidently do much to alleviate the depressing 
effect of the documents which parents receive at this season 
of the year.—I am, Sir, &c., T. W. R. 





AN APPEAL. 
(To tHE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In asking your consideration of the claims of the 
Children’s Aid Society, a branch of the Reformatory and 
Refuge Union, of which I am the president, I am not seeking 
help fora mere experiment, but for work which has been in 
progress now for nearly forty years with marked success. By 
means of this Society, large numbers of children have been 
rescued from criminal and vicious surroundings, from the 
almost certain fate of a future of dishonesty and vice, and 
have become honest and honourable men and women and 
useful members of society. Daring the past year alone 
twelve hundred and ninety children have come within the 
beneficent operations of the Society. And it is gratifying 
to be able to state that it was recently ascertained that of the 
children rescued by the society and placed in Industrial 
Schools during the last twelve years, nearly 90 per cent. were 
known to be doing well, and only 5:1 per cent. were found to 
be not doing well. Help is urgently needed if the good work 
of this Society is to continue, and it ought surely not to be 
sought in vain.—I an, Sir, &c., HERSCHELL. 
46 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., December 20th. 





ANOTHER BIRD-STORY. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ } 
Sir,—A few years ago a lady living in the Via Volturno, in 
Rome, had some pet canaries in cages, which she every day 





hung out on a balcony in front of her kitchen-window. She 
observed a sparrow frequently come and perch on one of the 
cages, and one evening when she bronght in her birds she 
unawares brought in also the little wild visitor perched on 
its favourite cage. It showed no fear, and pecked the crumbs 
she offered it. Evening after evening the same bird con- 
tinued to come in with its imprisoned friend. An empty 
cage with food was left near, and in this it made its abode at 
night, the door always being left open. Spring came, and 
the sparrow flew away; then the summer passed, and with 
the shortening days she returned, boldly entcring tbe kitchen, 
surrounded by a brood of four or five little sparrows. She 
had come, it seemed, to greet her old friend, and introduce 
her treasures to her. They all confidingly ate the crumbs 
scattered for them on the kitchen-floor. Soon winter came, 
and with it the sparrow again as an established lodger “ with 
board.” Again the soft breeze of asouthern spring whispered 
of new nests and broods, and the sparrow flew away; but 
this time, alas! to return no more.—I am, Sir, &c, 


“ DROILEEN.” 





A PARROT-STORY. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ Srectaror.’’] 

S1z,—I am much interested in the letter in the Spectator of 
December 7th, describing the sympathy shown by a macaw 
to the writer when a child. My experience of parrots, how- 
ever, leads me to endorse your opinion, that birds of that. 
genus have not generally a sympathetic nature. That they 
are gifted with great powers of personal affection and of 
jealousy, is, I think, equally certain. I have had a large and 
beautiful specimen of the blue-fronted Amazon parrot for the 
past eight years, and the attachment to myself of this other- 
wise rather fierce bird is exactly like that of a most faithfal 
dog, and, like a dog, he daily watches for my return home, 
giving a very pronounced chuckle and rushing up and down 
his perch the moment I appear in sight, some two hundred 
yardsaway. Though he will bite any one else, he is perfectly 
gentle with me, and I can handle him as I choose, and even 
lay him on his back in a dish, and thus exhibit him to 
admiring friends. His favourite perching-place is on my 
knee; but his jealousy does not allow any one to come very 
near me at such times. When I was confined to my bed for 
some weeks with influenza in the early part of this year, he 
evidently knew that I was in the house, and that something 
was the matter, for he moped and put away his food. One 
day they opened his cage door to see what he would do, upon 
which he jumped down, ran across the parlour floor and the 
hall, and began to mount the stairs by the aid of his beak. 
Arrived at the top, he bustled into my room, climbed up the 
bed and on to my shoulder, where he sat trumpeting excitedly, 
and defying any one to remove him. After this, I had his 
cage brought daily into my room, and he remained there all 
day, perfectly happy, and ate his food as usual. 


I have another parrot—a grey African—but he is of quite 
a different type. He talks splendidly, is of a most jolly, 
rollicking nature, and though given to biting if he gets a 
chance, it is purely out of fun, and he is friendly with every 
one. Of course the two hate each other heartily—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. H. A. 








POETRY. 





MARGARET CATCHPOLE. 
(A SUFFOLK GIRL TRANSPORTED FOR HORSE-STEALING.). 


“ WouLD ye have the heart for a fearsome deed, 
Margaret ? 

Could ye ride all night at dare-devil speed ? 

Would your hand not flinch, nor your cheek grow pale, 

Nor your wits be numbed, nor your courage fail, 

If ye rode by night through the fog and the gale P 


Could ye take a horse from a neighbour's roof ? 
Could ye put his speed to a deadly proof ? 

The coastguard’s pitch-black horse could ye take, 
And ride him all night for your lover’s sake, 

Till the stars grow faint and the dawn awake ? 


Would ye lend your hand to a lawless plan ? 
Could ye brave the anger of God and man? 
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Could ye bind his girths and hold your breath ? 
For women are weak, as the Scripture saith, 
And the price of a stolen horse is death.” 


She said: “ For your sake I have dared and done, 
I have climbed the cliff by the failing moon, 

I have brought you news of a planned surprise, 

I have braved the Law, and the Law’s Excise, 
Just to hear you praise the light in my eyes. 


I have hauled your kegs to a hidden place 
While the storm-wind blew the hair in my face, 
I have rowed your boat against wind and tide, 
I have risked my life, and subdued my pride, 
And fear is not known to asmuggler’s bride, 
And true as truth for your sake I'll ride.” 


“The coastguard’s horse is as black as sin, 
Margaret! 

None but his master can hold him in; 

Ye’ll need cool nerves and a steady hand 

If ye’ll ride him safe down the heath to the sand 

Where the huge waves thunder against the land. 


If ye’ll ride him safe past the shore and the heath, 
Be wary and firm, for ye’ll ride with Death ; 
God’ll scarcely heed where a thief may tread.” 
And he kissed her face; but she laughed and said, 
“Then maybe the Devil will help instead!” 


The darkness covered the sea with its pall, 

And the black horse neighed as he left his stall : 
The coastguard turned in his sleep at the sound, 
And dreamed he was riding on smuggler’s ground 
By the jagged rocks where the sea sweeps round. 


The coastguard dreamed, but he did not wake, 
Though her heart gave a leap for her lover’s sake. 

She led out the horse from the stable warm, 

She tightened his girths with her strong young arm,— 
May all brave spirits keep her from harm! 


The black night hung like a bird on the wave, 

And the slow moon rose like a ghost from the grave; 
She sprang on his back by a fallen stone; 

The wild wind piped and the sea made moan, 

And they two swept into the night alone. 


She patted his neck, and she spoke him fair; 

Who much would win must have heart to dare! 
They turned down the hill by the churchyard gate, 
They crossed the road and the swollen spate ; 

And she urged him on, for the hour was late. 


The moon shone white as the face of the dead, 
And his four feet slipped in the river-bed ; 
They crossed the stream at the fording-place, 
She urged him on and he quickened his pace, 
And the water splashed up against her face. 


No need had she now his steps to goad, 

For he knew that his feet had left the road ; 

He trod the firm, light sand of the heath, 

And he snuff: d up the brine with snorting breath ; 

Sit him steady now, or you'll ride to your death, 
Margaret! 

She leaned o’er his neck, and she slackened his rein 

And he flew like a bird o’er the heathery plain ; 

Strange shadows waved with the waving trees, 

Strange voices shrieked with the shrieking breeze, 

But little she recked of things like these! 


Faster and faster yet did she ride, 

And wild things rode at her horse’s side, 

The moon rode fast through a sea of grey, 

And the swift stars fled down the Milky Way, 
And the great black shadows that earthward lay. 


She drew not rein nor paused for breath, 

For she rode for Life, and was chased by Death ; 

All night she rode with the sweeping tide, 

With her Love and her Doom on either side, 

Till the whole world juined in that headlong ride, 
Margaret! 


Maup WALPOLE. 





HOMAGE. 
He wrought his soul into a gem 
To shine upon her breast ; 
She wore a thousand jewels there, 
It shone among the rest. 
He coined his heart’s-blood into gold 
And gave it her to wear; 
While he lay dying on his bed 
She tried it in her hair. 
As she followed him to his deep cold grave 


She had never looked so fair. 
Evan KEANE. 








ART. 


—= 

A BOOK ON IMPRESSIONISM. 
By the time this article is in print the New Gallery will have 
opened its doors with an exhibition of Spanish art. Before 
noticing the exhibition I wish to advertise with all possible 
emphasis a book opportunely published, Mr. R. A. M. Steven- 
son’s Art of Veluzquez.* The outer appearance of this volume 
may confuse it at first sight with those false éditions de luxe, 
kundles of process-blocks in a drizzle of commentary, which 
abound at this season. But this is a lion in an ass’s skin. 
It is the most substantial contribution to the theory and 
defence of modern painting since Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 
It is a sort of complement and corrective to that ex- 
traordinary work, and is to be put on the shelf with 
the few books on painting that are clarified by know- 
ledge of the art from within, like Fromentin’s Maitres 
@Autrefois. It is both less and more than a disquisition on 
Velazquez; less, because it uses his works as illustrations of a 
doctrine, of which indeed he remains the great exemplar. 
That doctrine is the theory of what, for want of a better 
name, has come to be called Impressionism. The book there- 
fore goes beyond its title, and bears upon the whole modern 
development of painting. 

I have mentioned Ruskin’s book. Nothing could be less 
like it in spirit and style than Mr. Stevenson’s. The craving 
in the older writer for a grandiose system of the universe, 
from whose highest categories Turner should be deduced as 
an incident, has produced in Modern Paiuters a great tree 
among whose branches the exposition of Turner’s skill in 
natural fact and in pictorial shaping is but a graft. In its 
umbrageous ramifications, the most incompatible birds of 
culture bave found a nest, and underneath its bovghs the 
qneerest cattle are found sheltering, and making ita neigh- 
bourhood noisome. In Mr. Stevenson we find no bait for the 
reader apt in theology, but by the structure of his mind and 
eyes insensible to painting. He keeps tohis theme with some- 
thing of the close grip and wary proportion of the painter whese 
name his treatise bears. 

Mr. Stevenson is well endowed and trained for bis task. His 
merits come out forcibly for the first time in this book cf 
theory ; for bis journalistic criticism, serviceable as it has been, 
has been somewhat choked up by the mistaken kindliness that 
tempts a critic to say a good word for everybody,—mistaken 
because a good word for everybody is a good word for nobody, 
With the celebrities well out of sight, and a bit of clear 
reasoning to do on worthy material, he shines. He is the 
rare case of a philosopher who can write, and of a writer on 
painting who has been severely trained to paint. He has the 
gift of his famous cousin for forcible and memorable state- 
ment, with a preference for a plainer style. He studied the 
figure and landscape in the most intelligent of modern 
schools. His was the salutary and illuminating experience, for 
an English critic, to be thrown into the main stream of artistic 
| effort and discussion away from the English backwaters of 
the time. The hapless student of that date over here was 
invited either into the decorative impasse that the tradition of 

Rossetti meant in painting when his own superb romantic 
| inspiration was withdrawn; or he might choose to count 
| winkles on the beach with Mr. Brett, or follow some other 
short-sighted, dull naturalism. Or he might join in the 
scuttle down the easy ways of illustration. Criticism, alike 
befogged, was occupied in plastering-up gaps with texts from 
Ruskin against all newcomers of talent not mentioned in the 














* The Art of V-lazquez. By R. A. M. Stevenson. With numerous Iilustra- 
yns, London: Georze Bell and Sons, 
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canon. Constable, who was uncanonical, was abandoned to 
the French, and these last, on the authority of some terrified 
scout who had ventured to a Salon, were represented to be 
bloody-minded painters, whose works were all gore and mud. 
Away from this jangle, Mr. Stevenson was thoroughly 
grounded in the practice of his art, was the witness of 
enthusiasms and experiments unknown at home, and from 


this point of vantage could arrive at an estimate of the real | 


bearings of the efforts of this century and their relation to 
older art. He found the clue in the works of the great 
Spaniard. 

Once the impressionist theory of vision and puinting is 


grasped, it is easy out of various writers, even out of Ruskin | 


himself, to collect passages skirting it or glancing at it. It 
is the doctrine that Reynolds attempted to state. It 
is what painter after painter has more or less consciously 
applied without being in words able to express it clearly. 
Mr. Stevenson is the first to make a good book about it. 

The name has been much against the thing with those to 


elaboration of all parts with equal force that is the easy plan, 
The very brute camera is not so stupid. And if it be argued 
that all this is a matter of mechanical and realistic rendering 
of facts, the assertion is manifestly untrue. Attention ig 
governed by feeling, every change in the definition of an 
object means a change in our emotion about it. Impres. 
sionism, in a word, employs the means of emphasis natural to 
vision. Other methods of emphasis there are, that of the 
Jecorative line, the silhouetted shape, the colour patch, and a 
painter may bind himself by the simpler conventions if he 
pleases ; but if he does not comprehend impressionistic vision, 
he is not full-grown in the theory of his art, and is blind to 
its later history and triumphs. 
_ Ihave tried to put the bones of the impressionistic theory 
| in a few sentences. I wish I could dwell on Mr. Stevenson’s 
admirable exposition. There are points, too, where one would 
_ be tempted to criticise or amplify. But space only allows me 
to draw attention to the felicity of one section where the com. 
| position of Velazquez is dealt with. Mr. Stevenson explaing 


whom it was only a word. “Impressionism” is a luckless | how such composition differs from the old plotting-out of a 
enough term for a revolution in pictorial vision as radical as | space by simple line composition, or the balance of chunks of 
the introduction of chiaroscuro, of linear, or of aerial per-| definite colour. For this is substituted a more complex con. 
spective. Inevitably it has been taken to mean hurried | ception in which tone and space are the new solvents. The 
sketching. Now a Preraphaelite may sketch hurriedly, but | question, How much must I include on this side and that of 
his sketch is not impressionistic, it is merely a hasty state- | my subject, to preserve its effect upon my eye and feeling, is 
ment of his ordinary habit of vision. That habit is one of 4 typical problem for the modern painter,—the shape and 
simple addition. If he has plenty of time, he puts down 1, 2, | size of an impression, the placing and scale of objects in the 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7. If he has less than half the time, he puts down | 


th: the | field of vision, are among his preoccupations, and it is in- 
1, 2, and a bit of 3. This impressionist goes to work by | geniously suggested that to this we owe the stitching of extra 


pieces of canvas in several instances to the side, top, or bottom 
of the pictures in the Prado. That is but one example of 
suggestive treatment from a critical mind working closely in 
sympathy with its subject. Take this for a happy phrase 
describing the doublesidedness of the arts :—‘‘ None of these 
arts tranquilly pursue the beauties intrinsic to their medium ; 
none circle in their orbit undisturbed; all upon examination 
turn out tc be, as it were, double stars, linked like Algol to a 
dark companion.” 

D. S. M: 


summing these particulars before he puts down the result. 
He is therefore capable of a more rapid statement, but time 


is not of the essence of his procedure. His process of thought | 
may take a longer time than the other’s thoughtless enumera.- | 


tion. Nor, again, is a Preraphaelite picture made into an 
impressionist by blurring it over, as some have fondly 
imagined. (Painters will tell you that they do “ impressionist ” 
work sometimes !) 

Impressionism, then, does not mean hasty impression nor 
misty impression. It means unity and order of impression 
gained by focussing the subject. Just as linear perspective 
introduced a unifying natural action of the eye into 
painting, with one angle of view in place of a dozen, so does 
impressionism follow the natural eye, with one focus for a 
dozen. 

Focus affects the clearness of definition in two ways. If a 
number of objects, A, B, CO, D, E, stand at different distances 
from the eye, and the eye rests upon and adjusts itself to CU, 
the nearer objects, A and B, and the farther objects, D and E, 
are thrown out of focus and are blurred. This may be called 
the focus of distance, and to represent two objects at different 
depths in a picture with the same clearness of definition is to 
puzzle and contradict the eye. 

Bat there is also the focus of attention. Accurding as the 
eye selects one feature of a scene, or allows itself to wander 
more freely, the definition of the parts will alter, and if we 
wish in a picture that it should be known what we were 
looking at, a not unreasonable desire, we must follow this 
procedure of the eye. If I look at A and B together my 
attention is more diluted than when I look at one of them, 
and the definition of each is weaker,—it is the pattern in- 
cluding the two that is defined. If I look at A directly, with 
B still there, but not attended to, the definition of B is 
fainter. The Prerapbaelites call attending to everything 
equally being “faithful.” It is a stupid and self-defeating 
faithfulness that is false to all that gives vision significance. 

So much for form. A similar law holds with regard to 
colour. The impressionist will not skin off all distance till 
his eye reaches a flayed local colour. He will fix with him- 
self a distance that relates all local colours in a key. Nor 
will he scrutinise each patch of colour in turn with equal 
attention. If a yellow spot is focussed in a scene, all the 
other colours alter; if the eye leaves the yellow to play more 
freely, the yellow loses its insistence, and the colour of the 
scene asserts itself. 

It is only the unthinking who will accuse impressionism, 
thus understood, of being an easy, slapdash kind of painting. 
To appreciate the exactly right force of definition for the 
parts in relation to the whole, is a task that employs the rarest 
faculties of vision, since to a sensitive eye a single false 
accent will destroy a whole picture. It is the Preraphaelite 
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PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S ESSAYS.* 

THE volume to which the present Essays form a sequel was 
published five years ago, and covers the same period of 
English literature. In the introduction to that work, Mr. 
Saintsbury discussed the “kinds of criticism” and some 
current opinions on the subj-ct, such as the belief that 
literary criticism should be scientific, which he declared to be 
impossible, and the use of the comparative method, which he 
regarded as essential. “For my own part,” he wrote, “I 
should not dare to continue criticising so much as a circu- 
lating-library novel if I did not perpetually pay my respects 
to the classics of many literatures.” That in breadth of 
knowledge Mr. Saintsbury is well qualified for the work he 
undertakes must be obvious to every one familiar with his 
writings. He possesses, moreover, a rare faculty of enjoy- 
ment, a generous appreciation of many kinds of excellence, 
and a memory which appears to be always at his command. 
Probably no man living has read more modern novels than 
Mr. Saintsbury, yet he can find time to read again and again 
the classics of fiction, and we will venture to say would be 
even able to undergo an impromptu examination in the inter- 
minable romances of Calprenéde and de Scuderi. 

Three essays on “The Histurical Novel” in the present 
volume show the author’s familiarity with the subject, and 
his critical appreciatio. of the method adopted by the great 
masters of the art. ‘Ar. Saintsbury goes back, which we need 
not do, to the origin and progress of this kind of fiction. 
In England De Fe, the father of modern fiction, produced 
in the Memoirs of a Cavalier, he writes, “a historical novel 
almost full-fledged and wanting only a stronger dramatic 
and personal elemen‘ in it. That unequal and puzzling book, 
Roxana, is almost another; and if the Memoirs of Captain 
Carleton are fiction, tiey may perhaps take rank with these, 
though at a greater distance.” The Professor adds that De 
Foe never attained to the art of detaching and isolating the 








* Essays in English Literature, 1780-1860. By G.orge Saintsbury. Second 
Series. Londin: Dnt and Co, 
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minor characters of his book, “an art which is nowhere of 
more consequence than in the historical novel;” and he is 
unquestionably right in saying that, despite his genius and 
immense industry, he exercised little direct influence on 
English literature. Notwithstanding a few earlier and 
feeble efforts, Scott is the modern creator, and in many 
respects still remains the unapproachable master, of this 
branch of fiction. Mr. Saintsbury points out how wise he is 
in never “ decanting ” too much of the history bodily into the 
novel, and how unerring was the skill which prevented him, 
save in the case of Rob Roy, “and there the reality was but 
a little one,” from taking his title from a real person, or, 
save in the “not hampering instances” of Kenilworth and 
Woodstock, from a real place, “for the Legend of Montrose 
and the Fair Maid of Perth contain obvious fiction as their 
main appeal.” We cannot agree with Mr. Saintsbury that 
Scott’s critical faculty, “if not extraordinarily subtle, was 
always as sound and shrewd as it was good-natured.” It was 
so no doubt with regard to his art as a novelist, and this 
perhaps is what the writer means; but it was singularly 
otherwise and far too generously eulogistic in writing of his 
poetical contemporaries,—witness his estimation of Byron’s 
Cain as having “certainly matched Milton on his own 
ground.” The Waverley Novels need no eulogy, yet it is 
a pleasure to read the essayist’s noble praise of the most 
enchanting of all romances :— 

“ Who can ever praise enough, or read enough, or enjoy enough 


those forty-eight volumes of such a reader’s paradise as nowhere | 


else exists? ‘he very abundance and relish of their pure 
delightsomeness has obscured in them qualities which would 
have made a score of reputations. Of passion there may be 
little or none; that string in Scott’s case, as in those of Bacon, 
of Milton, of Southey, and others, was either wanting, or the 
artist’s hand shrank from playing on it. But there is almost every- 
thing else.” 

In confirmation of this judgment, Mr. Saintsbury adds that 
while writing it he came upon the following passage in “a 
little-known but extraordinarily shrewd French critic of 
English literature, Mr. Browning’s friend, M. Milsand :—I]1 
y a plus de philosophie dans ses [Scott’s] contes (quoique la 
philosophie n’en soit pas le caractére saillant) que dans bon 
nombre de romans philosophiques.” In the essay on Scott 
and Dumas, the famous French novelist receives ample recog- 
nition from the critic, who observes that while he excels 
Scott himself in the peculiar faculty by which he can hold his 
reader by and for the story—a gift, we may observe, shared in 
great measure by Wilkie Collins—“ he is an infinitely inferior 
master of character to Scott,” and he adds, that wonderful as 
his work is, “it is not so much likely as certain that it never 
would have been at all if it had not been for the Master.” 
Damas is but one, although the greatest, of Sir Walter’s many 
disciples, and “long before the darkness came on him, and to 
some extent before even his worldly fortunes were eclipsed, 
Scott could literally see, as no other author before him or 
since has ever seen, the whole of Europe, not merely taking 
its refreshment under the boughs of the tree he had planted, 
but nursing seeds and fruits of it in foreign soil.” 

We must not linger over these chapters on the historical 
novel, interesting though they be, but the reader’s attention 
is drawn a little longer to Scott in an essay on “ Great 
Biographies,” since it is needless to say that Lockhart’s Life 
of his father-in-law has a place among them. In the Tuble- 
Talk of Shirley, Froude’s Carlyle is described as “one of the 
half-dozen great biographies in the English language;” Mr. 
Saintsbury does not include it in his list, which consists of 
Boswell’s Johnson, Moore’s Byron, Lockhart’s Scott, Carlyle’s 
Sterling, and Sir George Trevelyan’s Macaulay. Of these 
the Scott is ranked as foremost, and the essayist frankly 
states that he does not pretend to rank in the most ardent 
section of Boswellians :— 

“Full of delightful matter as the book is, it seems to mea 
book rather for perpetual dips—dips which should leave no part 
of it unexplored, but interrupted and comparatively short—than 
for the long, steady swim which the very greatest literary 
streams invite, sustain, and make delightful. It would indeed 
scarcely be possible for even the most rapid reader to read 
Boswell, or Lockhart, or Moore through at a sitting, unless it 
were as long as the gambling sederunt in The Young Duke. But 
I have read Lockhart often, and I hope to read him often again, 
on successive evenings from beginning to end.” 

One scarcely likes to compare two books each of which is 
so admirable of its kind, but we cannot understand the 
criticism that would place Moore’s Byron almost on a level 








with them. We question the assertion that “Moore was a 
man of thorough literary faculty.” He was gifted with 
great brilliancy, and as a satirist in verse gives us of his 
best. Both in verse and prose he has the pen of a ready 
writer, but, in our judgment, the “ thorough literary faculty ” 
is lacking. A tawdriness of taste is visible everywhere; his 
most masterly work in rhyme is full of blemishes; and, with 
the exception of The Life of Byron, his prose, to quote Chris- 
topher North’s estimate of Gilman’s Coleridge, is “as dead as 
a doornail.” The Life of Byron owes much to its subject, and 
not a little to the author’s good sense and right feeling; but 
although the book has great merits, it stands far below such 
consummate specimens of literary art as the Johnson of 
Boswell and the Scott of Lockhart. 

One cannot but wish that Southey had been blessed with a 
biographer even as good as Moore. He, like Byron, is dis- 
tinguished as a letter-writer, and, unlike Byron, lived a life 
that would bear relating in all its details, and deserved to be 
told well. That this has not been done, Mr. Saintsbury 
laments in common with all lovers of literature, and alluding 
to the indifference with which Southey’s writings are regarded, 
he observes that “in any other country a decent, if not a 
splendid, complete edition would long ago have enshrined and 
kept on view work so admirable in style always, frequently so 
excellent in mere substance, so constantly enlivened with 
flashes of agreeable humour or hardly less agreeable pre- 
judice, and above all, informed by sach an astonishing know- 
ledge of books.” The Professor’s appreciative estimate of 
Southey and his writings will, it is to be feared, remind many 
read: rs how very little they know about him. Who is there 
nowadays familiar with The History of Brazil, with The History 
of the Peninsular War, or with The Doctor, which Mr. Saints- 
bury regards as “one of the most delightfal books in English 
for desultory reading”? and even the Lives of Nelson, of 
Wesley, and of Cowper, although masterpieces of style, are 
comparatively neglected. The same neglect has fallen on 
Southey’s poetry, and yet the essayist’s eulogy can scarcely 
be accounted extravagant when he says that— 

“ Tf no one of the Muses can claim him as her best-beloved and 
most accomplished son, ail ought to accord to him a preference 
never deserved by any other of their innumerable family. For 
such a lover and such a practitioner of almost every form of 
literature, no literature possesses save English, and English is 
very unlikely to possess again.” ; 

An incapable biographer or editor can do much towards in- 
juring an author’s fame, and this injury Mr. Saintsbury 
justly says has been inflicted on Thomas Hood. Hood un- 
fortunately, owing to the exigencies of his position, was in 
this respect his own enemy, but it is unpardonable to repro- 
duce rubbish that he rejected, and by so doing to smother 
work which in its kind, as the essayist observes, is “little 
short of the front rank.” After making the complaint, he 
points out the remedy, and observes that— 

“« A volume containing all the serious poems, another containing 
a judicious selection of the comic pieces, Up the Rhine, by itself 
with its own illustrations, and a fourth volume containing a 
selection (more ‘judicious still’) from the prose miscellanies, 
would set Hood in his right place, and silence the ignorant con- 
tempt with which he is sometimes spoken of by ill-read persons 
of the present generation.” 

We wish that Mr. Saintsbury would undertake a work which 
has for a long time seemed to us needful, and would be anact 
of mercy to the fame of a good man and a true poet. 

The essays include papers on Cobbett, Landor, Thomas 
Campbell, Miss Ferrier, and Madame D’Arblay, on the three 
humourists, Hook, Barham, and Maginn, and on political 
satire. The literary food provided is therefore various; and 
if we cannot always admire the form in which it is presented, 
for style is not one of Mr. Saintsbury’s merits, there is 
always ample matter provided for discussion and enjoyment, 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THERE is some very delicate and beautifal work in Mrs, 
Clifford’s new novel. And there is also a good deal of work 
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in it that is spoilt by the sort of commonness that borders on 
vulgarity and results in bathos. But this is only what one 
expects and almost always finds in novels which aim at ideal 
effects, while ignoring the sources of inspiration from which 
the ideal comes. A Flash of Summer, in spite of its brightly 
attractive title, is a tragedy remorselessly cruel and quite un- 
compensated; yet written, according to the author’s own ac- 
count of the matter, without moral or controversial intention, 
—simply for the sake of the story. The question why Mrs. 
-Clifford likes to tell so very sad and depressing a story is not 
without interest ; butasno one but herself can pretend to answer 
it, we pass it by for the other question which is entirely within 
the reviewer’s province,—Is the story, as Mrs. Clifford has told 
it, true to what most of us know of life? We think decidedly 
not. The character of Katharine as she was before her 
marriage we do not find unnatural. But we are very sure 
that Mr. Belcher would have been most unwilling to marry 
such a girl, and subject himself to the embarrassment of 
living constantly under her clear-eyed, uncompromising 
scrutiny. He might have done it of course for the sake of 
her money; but if he did it for the money only, he would, 
being Belcher, have taken care to secure the money. And this 
he notably omitted todo. And Mrs. Clifford as notably omits to 
tell us how he came to be so stupid. Then we do not understand 
Katharine’s conduct after her flight from her husband. The 
flight itself is easy enough to understand. Bat Mrs. Clifford 
must surely have forgotten that Katharine was still under 
twenty when she gave her courage to dash out into the world 
absolutely alone, and endowed her furtker with self-con- 
tainment to conceal the fact of her marriage from the 
delightful friends whom she found on board-ship. We do 
not forget what were Katharine’s reasons for keeping silence 
on this vital matter. But we utterly disbelieve in the possibility 
of agirl as innocent and nice-minded as Katharine is meant 
to be, keeping such a secret to herself, unless interests much 
dearer to her than her own safety would be endangered by 
speaking the truth. Again, there is to our mind much im- 
probability in the outcome of her relations with Jim Alford. 
His influence would, we think, either have helped her less or 
helped her more. But then it is impossible for us to believe 
that two people who had made so brave a struggle to do 
right under hard temptation would not have been helped 
still further. Katharine’s complete collapse after Jim’s 
death seems to us altogether improbable. And her suicide 
is totally out of her character. All through her former 
misery she bad shown a rare power of keeping a serene and 
sweet outlook upon life. She could whisper to others who 
were tempted to seek death, that after all life was sweet at 
the very worst. And we refuse to believe that the girl who 
felt this could so quickly take the fatal and violent step Mrs. 
Clifford ascribes to her heroine. But even if Katharine 
really did throw herself under the train, that act may end 
her life, but it can hardly be said that it makes a sufficient 
conclusion to the book. We want to know how her suicide 
affected Belcher, and how it affected her uncle. For without 
acquitting Katharine of responsibility for her desperate deed, 
we must yet hold these two largely answerable for it, or else 
there is not only no purpose but no point in the story. We 
began by saying that there is a great deal of delicate and beauti- 
£ul work in the book. So there is, and some of this delicate work 
may be fairly called artistic. But taken asa whole, the novel is 
very inartistic, for it contains a great deal of material that is 
absolutely meaningless and unharmonised; and a book only 
deserves to be called a work of art when every part of it 
contributes to the significance of the whole. 

We pass with a sense of relief to Mr. Cobban’s most original 
and refreshing story, The King of Andaman. Cast in the form 
just now so popular, which combines an extravaganza plot with 
characters and incidents of real life, it combines the homely 
interests of an everyday story with the excitements of romance. 
Bat the supreme charm of the book lies in the genial humour 
with which the central character is conceived. James 
Hutcheon is a personage whom it is good to know and im- 
possible to forget. Wedo not know what we like best about 


him; he is beautiful within and without, whichever way we 
take him. It seems to us a triumph of something more than 
skill on the part of the writer to have carried this simple and 
noble soul with unimpaired dignity through the ordeal of the 
monstrous practical joke his treacherous comrade plays upon 
his credulity. James Hutcheon, the Master of Hutcheon, as 





he likes to be called, is the descendant of a family of Jacobite 
lairds who were outlawed and attainted after Culloden. He 
is an employer of hand-loom weavers in the place where 
his ancestors were noblemen. But the principle, noblesse 
oblige, is the breath of life to him. He feels a feudal 
responsibility towards his people, and his heart is wrung 
when the incoming of steam-power and machinery robs 
his hand-weavers of work and wage. In humorous con. 
trast with the simple Scot is the shrewd and whimsical 
character of Baillie Lepine, a French weaver of Lille, who 
came to Edinburgh forty years before the story began, asa 
prisoner of war, and has by commercial ability and industry 
become master of the steam-mills that are killing the hand. 
weaver’s trade. The relations between Hutcheon and Lepine 
are intricate and entertaining. But it is in relation to the 
villain O’Rhea that the heights and depths of Hutcheon’s 
character are shown, and with the boy Hamish—another 
delightful creation—that his full tenderness comes cout. The 
episode of Hamish’s truancy from school, and chance coming 
upon the Highland regiments returning from the Crimea, ig 
one of the best things in the book; and another is the com. 
position of the letters to the Queen begging leave to carry off 
all the hand-loom weavers of likastane to the Island of Anda- 
man, where Hutcheon, cunningly misled by O’Rhea, believes 
that a new life may be begun by them under happier auspices. 

In An Unsought Heritage we find a great deal of cleverness 
and brilliancy of a rather commonplace kind, also a consider- 
able amount of really good stuff and wholesome intention,— 
but, on the other hand, an oppressive excess of detail belong. 
ing to the daily life of the woman-worker—a very different 
person from the working woman—of modern London. The 
machinery of the spinsters’ flat is laid too bare for beauty. 
Alison Brand and her chum Toby are substantially very good 
characters; and the difference is well pointed between their 
lives of real work and honest purpose, and the fraudulent cant 
of Theo Petigrue, who poses as a fine soul and is really a very 
vulgarone. All the Petigrue family are well done. And Theo’s 
artful snaring of Alan Mavor is natura’. Whether Theo’s sub- 
sequent experiment in murder is equally natural, we are not 
sure. But we like it; it is always satisfactory and wholesome 
when the deceitfal woman in a book turns out worse instead 
of better than might have been expected. Now and again the 
book rises above its usual level of prosaic detail, and has a 
scene of real tenderness and poetry. Such is the moment in 
which Toby finds her woman’s soul, and that in which Alison 
and Mavor, long at cross-purposes, come to a full under- 
standing. 

A satisfaction of the same kind that is afforded by the 
development of Theo Petigrue’s character in the novel just 
noticed may be found in the crime committed in The Woman 
in the Dark; which in every other respect seems to us a 
gratuitously horrible story. The mystery is kept up with 
Mr. F. W. Robinson’s usual skill and dramatic effectiveness ; 
but the book has no other kind of interest. Muriel Reeves 
is not an attractive heroine, and her lover, Oliver Toope, is, to 
us, almost as offensive a person as he was to hysterical Mrs. 
Gladwell. Mr. Gladwell is a scoundrel, and his sister-in-law’s 
insanity, as well as her antecedent relations to her limp 
husband, want more explaining. But for those who like a 
thoroughly sensational story, here is certainly a very vivid 
and readable one. 

Though we are not very fond of the introduction of hypno- 
tism into novels, we must confess to having enjoyed the 
vigorous directness with which the author of The Voice of the 
Charmer has expressed her sense of the wickedness of her 
hero and of the awful nature of the bargain his girl-wife 
makes when she consents to be his instrument. The story 
certainly wants subtlety, but it has plenty of incident, some 
well-defined characters, and a plain moral. On the other 
hand, it suffers by one great omission. John Ward, the 
diabolical hero, might have been allowed to fascinate his wife, 
his patron and familiar friend, and the two ladies he swindles 
out of their property and pusition. But the author should 
have provided one character whose especial business it was to 
distrust him through all. In real life there is always such a 
person; and the want of him or her in the book robs the 
reader of the support and sympathy he is entitled to, It 
becomes difficult to be sure at all times that Ward is as bad 
as he appearsto be. But there is no real doubt that the author 
means him to be very bad. He has the command of what is 
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salled “ will-power,” by means of which he reduces his wife— 
3 naturally good woman—to a state of submission, in which 
the becomes his catspaw. Between them they pass off a 
fraudolent will as a genuine one and take possession of an 
inheritance they have no right to. The wife suffers mental 
tortures until she succeeds in “killing her conscience.” Then 
for a short time she is perfectly happy; but her happiness is 
of such an uncanny and inhuman nataure, that her husband 
shrinks from her and declares her mad. A great catastrophe 
suddenly reawakens her conscieuce, and then, with a heroic 
effort, she throws off her husband’s evil intlaence and makes 
confession of all the wrong they have wrought together. 
She has declared before that she has “sold herself to the 
devil ; ” and now her cry is:— 

“IT cannot stay in the dark any longer. 1 must somehow get 
back to God, and there is, I know, no other road. Perhaps it is 
all useless,—perhaps I have really sinned past pardon ; but at 
least, at the eleventh hour, I make restitution.” 

And restitution being made, husband and wife are swept 
away by a flood; and so the story ends. 


Married or Single ? is the third novel we have read this week 
in which a young wife finds it necessary to get rid of her 
wedding-ring, and resume her maiden name. The reasons for 
these actions are different in each case; but it seems to us to 
argue an imperfect estimate of the part played by instinctive 
truthfulness in the character of a girl entitled to love and re- 
spect, that all these heroines adapt themselves with startling 
facility to these false positions. However, Madeline West, the 
heroine of the nove! now before us, is intended by the author 
to represent the character that eusily adapts itself to any 
circumstances. So, in her case, there is more justification 
than in the others. When we are first introduced to her she 
is behaving admirably in the painfal position of a persecuted 
pupil-teacher at a fashionable boarding-school, where a few 
months earlier she had been the most petted, because the 
richest, of the young lady boarders. Next we see her, still 
behaving well, as the wife of a young barrister who had married 
her with chivalrous imprudence, when the spite of her school- 
mistress had placed her in a compromising position. With 
a sick husband, and an almost starving child to nurse, she is 
good, and even heroic. Then her father—reported ruined 
and dead—comes home, a jolly millionaire—from Australia; 
and because he kas written that he will cast her off 
if she marries a poor man, she conceals her marriage 
altogether and, drifting from deceit to deceit, practically 
deserts husband and child to live in luxury and fashion in her 
father’s house. We must not tell the plot, but we may say 
that there is so much insistence upon the splendours of 
Madeline’s life as a fashionable heiress, that at times one 
almost suspects the author of thinking it a pardonable and 
even amiable weakness in a pretty young woman to prefer 
diamonds and flattery to the company of a kind husband and 
a delicate child. 

We have seldom read a more exhausting novel than The 
Education of Antonia. Though it makes only one volume, 
the volume is a very thick one, and its pages are closely 
printed. Itis a book that is evidently the safety-valve of a 
great deal of confased thinking about life, as well as the out- 
come of such direct study as novelists aiming at realism now 
make habitually. Essentially a woman’s book, it is written 
in the main from the standpoint of impotent sympathy with 
the sufferings of women who, handicapped by disabiiities of 
séx, have to compete with men in the struggle for life. It is 
very often bitter, still oftener flippant, and on the whole in- 
conclusive as an argument for or against the emancipation of 
women. But it treats not only of the sorrows of woman. 
The claims of labour, the ideals of art, the futility of the 
Churches, and the mysteries of heredity are all discussed 
and exemplified. Then it has a great many characters, 
and all the important characters are highly complex— 
the explanation of their complexity lying in the sins 
committed and the wrongs snffered by their forebears. 
Hence it becomes frequently necessary for the narrative to 
make excursions into the past. And as the tales of the time 
before us are told quite as fully as the events of the time 
present, itis not always easy to distinguish between the back- 
ground and the foreground of the picture. Indeed, a total 
want of proportion and perspective is a fault that rans 
throngh the whole book, and makes it extremely difficult 
reading. Another omnipresent fault is that inartistic excess 








of details of minor feminine experience of which we have 
complained above when speaking of another novel. None the 
less, there is evidence in the book of a very real power of 
imagining and describing strong and original character. Oa 
the whole, the men are much better done than the women,— 
they are treated more broadly and imaginatively. John 
Tenterden, the hero, is a really original and interestirg 
person,—one who, had his surroundings been sketched 
with more art and more simplicity, would have stood out 
with memorable effect and vigour. It may be questioned 
whether some passages of his boyhood are not touched rather 
too brutally. But as a man, he is intelligible, if not always 
attractive, and he plays the lover with a force of genuine 
passion which leaves one wondering how the same writer who 
invented him could also invent the very unsatisfactory 
heroine who gives her name to the book. Bat then Antonia 
is that predestined failure of fiction, the personage who has 
to go through all the experiences the writer is overcharged 
with, and to express, in season and out of season, the author’s 
views upon all subjects under the sun. Needless to say, she 
is an intolerable prig, alternately flippant, bitter, and 
facetious, but in every mood and all circumstances sen- 
tentious and artificial. 

The history of Australia carried on to the year 1954—that 
is to say, about sixty years hence—is the subject of Mr. 
Mackay’s new novel, Ze Yellow Wave. Russia, allied with 
China, is at war with England, and an invading wave of 
yellow men sweeps terribly over Australia. Some of the 
later chapters, which describe battles and sieges, are extremely 
powerful. And towards the end of the book the author 
succeeds in welding together the two elements of his story,— 
the romance of love and manslaughter, and the history of the 
Chinese invasion. And from this point onward the story is 
both interesting and exciting. But until about three-quarters 
of the novel have been got through, it is impossible to feel 
that there is any but an arbitrary connection between the 
strange episode of bypnotism and crime with which the book 
opens, and the campaign which is the great matter of the 
story. Heather Cameron wants individuality through the 
greater part of the book, and Dick Hatten is made rather too 
much of, seeing that after all he was not to win the heroine. 
Altogether, the love-romance is the weakest part of the story; 
and it is only after Philip Orloff and Heather have met 
again amid the horrors of war, and Heather has realised that 
her quondam lover is now the General of the Mongol army, 
and the enemy of herself and her people, that we begin to 
believe in her love for him. Teo evident symptoms of study 
make another fault of this novel, which, judged as a whole, 
is very much less good than many of its parts. But in spite 
of its faults, it is interesting and full of instructive sugges- 
tion. 





MR. PATER’S “MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES.” * 


THESE “Studies” have been gathered from various sources, 
and sufficiently deserve their title of “ miscellaneous.” It is 
perhaps a bappy accident that this posthumous collection of 
Mr. Pater’s essays should contain varied specimens of his 
writings that might well have been included in one or other of 
the books that have already made his name well known to 
lovers of literature; but there is a certain sadness in looking 
through the volume and coming upon an “Imaginary Por- 
trait,” or an “ Appreciation,” or a “ Renaissance Study,” much 
as there is sadness in looking over a man’s smaller possessions 
after his death, brought together in a heap, orderly enough, 
but in their incongruous association losing the exact fitness 
of familiar usage. The “study” of Pascal, written for 
delivery as a lecture at Oxford in July, 1894, is interesting, 
not only for Mr. Pater’s treatment of the subject, but as con- 
taining his last utterance on a theme on which he has often 
dilated. After noting that Pascal’s irony in the “ Provincial 
Letters” may remind us of the “ Apology” of Socrates, but 
that his style reminds us of the “ Apologia” of Newman, he 
goes on to say :— 


“The essence of all good style, whatever its accidents may be, 
is expressiveness. It is mastered in proportion to the justice, the 
nicety with which words balance or match their meaning, and 
their writer succeeds in saying what he wil/s, grave or gay, severe 
or florid, simple or complex. Pascal was a master of style because, 
as his sister tells us, recording his earliest years, he had a 
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wonderful natural facility @ dire ce qwil voulait en la maniére qu’it 
voulait.” ; 

It is this reverence for those who can say what they wish in 
the precise way they wish to say it, this excessive admiration 
for “style,” for the “search after the phrase,” and the neces- 
sity of an accurate balancing of the value of each word that 
is at once Mr. Pater’s chosen message to his generation, and 
the reason why his circle of admirers is necessarily somewhat 
limited. His admiration for those masters of prose who can 
choose their words, and fit them into the exact niches they are 
to occupy, amounted toa passion. Readers of Appreciations 
will remember the description of Flaubert searching for the 
“one phrase,” and Mr. Pater’s argument that literature is 
one of the fine arts :— 

“The one word for the one thing, the one thought, amid the 

multitude of words, terms, that might just do; the problem of 
style was there !—the unique word, phrase, sentence, paragraph, 
essay, or song, absolutely proper tothe single mental presentation 
or vision within. In that perfect justice, over and above the many 
contingent and removable beauties with which beautiful style may 
charm us, but which it can exist without, independent of them yet 
dexterously availing itself of them, omnipresent in good work, 
in function at every point, from single epithets to the rhythm of 
a whole book, lay the specific, indispensable, very intellectual, 
beauty of literature, the possibility of which constitutes it a 
fine art.” 
In Mr. Pater’s own writings this nice adjustment and balance 
of words, this pause, as it were, to listen and “search for the 
phrase,” makes itself almost unduly felt. The style is over- 
loaded and becomes mannerism, and the sentences seem built 
up and laboured with involved parentheses until there is a 
distinct sensation to the reader of perpetual strain and even 
breathlessness in the effort to follow such subtleties of ex- 
pression. Still, the writings of Mr. Pater have a peculiar 
flavour and charm of their own, and all students of literature 
must revere so careful a steward of the English language, 
one who set before him a high standurd of felicitous pbrase 
and choice expression, and scorned to produce work that to 
his fastidious taste was in any way imperfect. 

The “Study” of Mérimée is interesting both for its critical 
remarks and as revealing Pater’s sympathy with the French 
author, whom he Jikens to a “ veritable son of the old Pagan 
Renaissance.” It seems almost as if, in discussing Mérimée’s 
works of fiction, with their “clarity” and “antique force of 
Outline,” that Mr. Pater becomes imbued with the character- 
istics of his subject, and fora time drops his own somewhat 
artificial manner; as, for instance, in the following remarks: 

“ Mérimée, a literary artist, was not a man who used two words 

where one would do better, and he shines especially in those brief 
compositions which, like a minute intaglio, reveal at a glance his 
wonderful faculty of design and proportion in the treatment of 
his work, in which there is not a touch but counts. That is an 
art of which there are few examples in English; our somewhat 
diffuse, or slipshod, literary language hardly lending itself to the 
concentration of thought and expression, which are of the essence 
of such writing. It is otherwise in French, and if you wish to 
know what art of that kind can come to, read Mérimée’s little 
romances; best of all, perhaps, La Venus d’Ille, and Arsene 
Guillot.” 
Though Pater admired the strict impersonality of Mériméz’s 
writings, he confesses that he is glad that Flaubert failed 
entirely to effuce himself in his works, and we welcome with 
interest the slight personal touches in the present essays, as 
we should always welcome them in writers whose individuality 
impresses us with the fact that ‘‘the style is the man.” In 
the imaginary portrait called “The Child in the House,” we 
suspect that the retrospect is in the main a fragment of the 
author’s own “shadowy recollections,” of the gradual un- 
folding to a highly sensitive nature of the closely allied 
mysteries of beauty and pain, the recognition of sorrow, and 
the awakening of sympathy. The “imaginary child” yields 
himself easily 'to religious impressions, but he seems to be 
content with outer symbols, all that “ belonged to the comely 
orders of the sanctuary,” the vestments and fonts of clear 
water are types of purity and simplicity to him, but there 
his attitude towards religion seems to end. There isa longing 
for an ideal, mystical companionship, but how far such a 
longing would snffice as a weapon in the great warfare of life 
we are not told, and the tr:gment ends abruptly. In the 
description of Emerald Uthwart’s school-days we have an 
acknowledged reminiscence of Mr. Pater’s own boyhood, as 
he was himself a scholar of the King’s School at Canterbury, 
which he speaks of with almost passionate affection :— 

“ As Uthwart passes through the old ecclesiastical city, upon which 
any more modern touch, modern door or window, seems a th nz 
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out of place through negligence, the diluted sunlight itself seemg 
driven along with a sparing trace of gilded vane or red tile in it 
under the wholesome active wind from the East coast. The long, 
finel. weathered, leaden roof, and the great square tower, gravely 
magn.uicent, emphatic from the first view of it over the grey 
down above the hop-gardens, the gently-watered meadows, dwarf 
now everything beside; have the bigness of Nature’s work, seated 
up there so steadily amid the winds, as rain and fog and heat 
pass by. More and more persistently, as he proceeds, in the 
‘Green Court’ at last, they occupy the outlook. He is shown 
the narrow cubicle in which he is to sleep; and there it still 
is, with nothing else, in the window-pane, as he lies;—‘ our 
tower,’ the ‘ Angel Steeple,’ noblest of its kind.” 

It was with the same enthusiasm that Dickens embalmed his 
boyish recollections of Canterbury in David Copperfield, and 
recalled the venerable towers, the ancient houses, and the 


serene air that breathed over them. 


In the “Study” of Raphael, there is a characteristic 
passing note that he is a master of style, and that the 
Madonna del Gran Duca, the “loveliest of his Madonnas, 
perbaps of all Madonnas,” contains a “ consummate example 
of what is meant by style ;” while he recommends the lover 
of Renaissance art to study again and again the treasure we 
have in London, the “ Blenheim ” Madonna, as “the embodied 
formula of Raphael’s genius.” The notes on North Italian 
art, on Moretto and Romanino, on Borgognone and Ferrari, 
equally with the fine description of Notre Dame d’Amiens, 
and the Romanesque Abbey of Vézelay, are good examples 
of Mr. Pater’s keen perception of beauty, and of his skill 
as a ‘“‘word-mosaic artificer.” “Apollo in Picardy” is an 
illustration of the insight Mr. Pater seemed to have into the 
old, half-forgotten pagan world. It is a medizval survival of 
the shepherd-god, of which a brief hint had already been 
given in the mention of Raphael’s “ Apollo and Marsyas,” 
which Mr. Pater says contains a “ touch of truth, of Heine’s 
fancied Apollo ‘in exile,’ who, Christianity now triumphing, 
has served as a hired shepherd, or hidden himself under the 
cowl in a cloister.” There is a mingling of pagan rites, of 
golden lyres and syren music, of mystic flowers and dazzling 
lights, with the austerity of a medixval monastery, that is 
wholly characteristic of Mr. Pater’s half-sensnous, half- 
ascetic theories of religion. We seem to catch sight of a 
grotesque monkish devil peering out from the foliage and 
fruit of some sculptured Romanesque capital; there is a hint 
even that the figure of “Apollyon,” as the mysterious 
shepherd is called, with a strayed sheep on his shoulders, 
reminds the good monks of the great carving over ths chapel- 
door in their own monastery. The strange, irresyonsible 
being, at once healer and destroyer, and his playmate 
Hyacinth, server to the Prior Saint Jean, are woven into the 
web of monasticism, while all that the strange illumination of 
learning brings to the Prior is a thwarted purpose and an 
intellect devastated with intellectual lightning. We have 
left to the last the study called “ Diaphaneité,” which Mr. 
Shadwell says in his preface is the only specimen extant of 
“those early essays of Mr. Pater, by which his literary 
gifts were first made known to the small circle of his 
Oxford friends.” There are slight traces of his more mature 
writings in this early fragment, which attempts to construct 
a “ basement” or ideal type of absolute simplicity and purity. 
We doubt whether Mr. Pater has succeeded in conveying by 
the medium of his pen a figure possessing what he often calls 
the “eternal outline of the antique,” though, no doubt, it was 
presented clearly enough to hisown mind. We learn more 
of what it is not, than of what it is. Itis a character of 
negations, achieving the perfect life, but by some grace in- 
nate, rather than by victory over a lower nature; filled with 
wistfulness of mind rather than hope of attainment; full of 
repose, yet discontented with society as itis; possessing not so 
much a mind of taste as the “intellectual manner of perfect 
culture assumed by a happy instinct.” Such a nature must 
of necessity be expressed by a form of outward beauty ; it will 
be full of discontent with the world, and of sympathy with 
revolutionists, but it is revolution harmonised and softened 
down, “ with an engaging naturalness, without the sound of 
axe and hammer.” Crude and fanciful as this essay is, it 
still contains the germ of that nature that is fully pictured in 
“Marius the Epicurean.” There is the “ mind of taste lighted 
np by some spiritual ray within,” the earnest seeker after 
beauty, the wistful desirer of perfection without hope of 
present attainment; and it is this wistful desire for perfection 
that is the keynote of all Mr. Pater’s writings. 
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ARCHBISHOP USSHER.* 

Tus painstaking account of the great Irish primate, and his 
anxious and troublous times, should not be overlooked by 
those students of English history who are attracted by the 
profound mazes and entanglements of our own strange and 
fascinating ecclesiastical annals. Ussher was not only the 
most learned Churchman of the sister isle—‘ the Cape 
merchant of all learning,” as Fuller so quaintly and 
characteristically styled him—but he takes rank as one of 
the veritable fathers and founders of the Church of Ireland, 
and as such must ever have an attraction for all loyal and 
thoughtful English Churchmen. 

In his modest and necessary introduction, Dr. Carr 
explains his reason for undertaking his present task. His 
object, a most laudable one for an Irish clergyman, is to 
provide us with a more handy and popular account of 
Archbishop Ussher than has hitherto been published. It 
would be perhaps uncritical, to the verge of flattery, to 
pronounce that he has succeeded in this aim; but the reader 
must bear in mind that Dr. Carr’s task is one of the most 
difficult which can fall to the lot of a modern biographer, 
Ussher’s life was spent largely in forgctten theological con- 
troversies, and in conflicts political and religious, which are 
now either forgotten or popularly misunderstood. To make 
of such material a smooth, flowing tale, were a labour 
demanding the deft hand of a great literary artist; and 
this is not one of Dr. Carr’s endowments. The reader, 
therefore, who takes up this Life of Archbishop Ussher, ex- 
pecting it will afford him a pleasant means of whiling away a 
spare hour, will find himself disappointed. The book is none 
too interesting, even to such as bring to its perusal minds 
well stored with the history of the first Charles, of Laud and 
Strafford ; but without such knowledge the book must appear 
heavy and uninviting, if not unintelligible. 

Dr. Carr has, however, brought forth the results of his 
researches into the story of Archbishop Ussher’s life and 
times, at a singularly opportune time. Anything that 
directly or indirectly touches upon the career of Laud, has 
now an overpowering interest for the most active and intelli- 
gent section of the Anglican communion. We have lutely 
seen an imposing religious ceremonial held on the very spot, 
“in Central London’s roar,” where the greatest of English 
Archbishops rendered up his life in defence of those 
anti-Puritanical principles which the foremost followers of 
Pusey and Liddon uphold with all their strength and might. 
Such men will turn with avidity to any careful and scholarly 
account of the relations between the learned Irish Archbishop 
and the less learned but much greater and more masterful 
Englishman. And they will find much in these pages over 
which to linger and reflect; though we make bold to say that 
William Laud, and his great lay representative in Ireland, 
the Lord-Deputy Strafford, had a far less lofty opinion of 
Ussher than Dr. Carr fondly imagines. Still, the mutual rela- 
tions and entanglements of such remarkable men are profound 
and of almost dramatic interest. Dr. Carr seems to think that 
Ussher, in the main, despite his early Calvinistic leanings, was 
a Landian in his Irish Church policy. We hold that this 
was not Laud’s own opinion. The truth is, the two Archbishops 
were absolutely opposed in temperament and character, as 
well as in training and environment. Ussher was a man of 
curious and profound knowledge, a scholar and even a book- 
worm. Laud was, above all, a man of action, to whom books, 
learning, even knowledge itself, were but means to an end, 
and that end the establishment of a strong Anglican Catholic 
Church—independent of Rome and of Protestantism—and as 
a corollary of this, the enforcement of the Divine Right of 
the King to rule his realm. Ussher was, on the contrary, a 
learned Protestant divine, who to his dying day regarded 
Rome as the one great enemy, and cared little for English 
Catholicity or Divine Right. The two men were opposed 
utterly in their ideals; and we think that Dr. Carr makes far 
too little of this, in his otherwise judicious and carefully com- 
piled work. At the same time, Dr. Carr presents a most truthful 
picture of the deplorable condition of the Irish Reformed 
Church at the close of the sixteenth century, which we commend 
to those fiery spirits who blame the Pope, or the Celtic weak- 
nesses of the aboriginal Irish, for all the evils, spiritual and 
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political, of that still distracted isle. Take this picture of one 
of the “reformed” Irish Bishops :— 

“ Many of the Bishops who accepted the new order of things, 

and outwardly conformed, were altogether unworthy of their 
positions. One of these was the notorious Miles Magrath, ‘that 
wicked Bishop’ (as Strafford calls him in a letter to Laud), and 
who lived well into the times of Ussher. Originally an Irish 
Franciscan, in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, he is found the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Down and Connor. He then con- 
formed, and strange to say proved a special favourite with the 
Queen, visiting her Court frequently. He became Bishop of 
Clogher in 1570, and subsequently Archbishop of Cashel. After 
having held the Archbishopric of Cashel and bishopric of Emly 
for thity-six years, the two cathedrals were found in ruins. 
Twenty-six livings were held by his sons or near relations, and 
in nearly every case there was no provision for divine worship. 
The Archbishop himself held more than twenty-six livings, and 
received the profits ‘without order taken for the service of the 
Church,’ In the two dioceses there was not one preacher, or good 
minister, to teach the people their duty. In addition to the 
above sees, Magrath managed ‘to get possession likewise of the 
bishoprics of Waterford and Lismore.’ ” 
Little wonder, with such shining examples of the blessedness 
of the Reformation, that the majority of Archbishop 
Magrath’s countrymen down to this day have preferred to 
remain in the Papal fold. 

It is the especial glory of Ussher that, coming at a time 
of such chaos and confusion, he, by his high character and 
profound learning, gave a stability and lent a dignity to the 
reformed Church of Ireland which it certainly did not 
acquire or deserve under Elizabeth’s episcopal nominees. 
Hence arose Trinity College, of which, in a very particular 
sense, Ussher is the abiding glory. He was not alone, be it 
remembered, in this good work. The real master of the 
situation, while he held power, was that terrible little man, 
“the Pope of Canterbury,” backed up as he was in everything 
by the all-powerful Lord-Deputy. It was Laud who made 
the Irish plunderers—lay and clerical—of Church endow- 
ments, disgorge their ill-gotten gains, and then appointed 
a worthy set of Irish Bishops, the most notable of 
whom, Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore, the great friend of 
Father Paul Sarpi, has justly won the profound admiration 
of Mr. Gladstone even in the days of bis Home-rule heresy. 
Still Ussher, on the whole, gave his earnest support to the 
“ Laudian” policy of Sirafford in this work of Irish Church 
reform, and for so doing deserves much of the commendation 
which Dr. Carr so freely lavishes upon him. 

The learned Irish primate, as is well known, lived to see the 
downfall of both the English and Irish Churches. It was he 
who attended Strafford in his last dread hour on Tower Hill; 
while from a neighbouring roof in Whitehall he saw the 
beheading of Charles I, and fainted when the axe fell. 
Strangely enougb, Ussher was afterwards treated ina most 
friendly fashion by Cromwell, who pensioned him, and gave him 
a public funeral at Westminster Abbey. Just as Dr. Carr makes 
rather too much of the good understanding that he supposes 
to have existed between Laud and Ussher, so does he make far 
too little of the evident friendship and genuine regard which 
Cromwell displayed towards the deposed Irish primate. Con- 
sidering how the Church was persecuted and suppressed under 
the Commonwealth, and what a small regard the Protector 
had for all that English Churchmen, then held, and now hold, 
as sacred, it is, to say the least of it, strange, that Cromwell 
could not only tolerate but patronised and befriended Ussher. 

We believe the explanation lies neither in the assumed 
toleration of Cromwell (though he was certainly broad- 
minded, if judged by the standard of his times), nor in any 
insincerity or double-dealing on the part of the deposed Irish 
Archbishop. The fact is, that Oliver Cromwell, sectarian as 
he was in religion, was a profound statesman and patriot, 
and a man of unerring insight into those inner recesses of 
character which are often hidden even from their own pos- 
sessor. He recognised that the ex-Archbishop, despite his 
former high office and his intimate relations with Laud and 
Strafford and the King, was at heart like himself in sympathy 
with the Protestant movement on the Continent, as well as 
at home. By befriending such a man, the politic Protector 
won the applause of learned Europe, and strengthened, rather 
than weakened, his own position in England. But it would 
serve to mark the broad, impassable barrier dividing the 
great English from the great Irish Archbishop, if for a 
moment we try to picture Cromwell offering Laud « pension 
of £400 a year, or Laud accepting the boon from what he 
would deem those blood-stained and sacrilegious hands, 
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A SPY UNDER THE TERROR.* 

Tr is a sudden and effective change for the reader to turn 
from the many stories of the fall of Napoleon III. and the 
melancholy Commune, back to the gloomier and more unin- 
telligible tragedy of the Revolution. Then, as in the later 
case, it was the old story, the same phenomenon of a world 
standing still at the bidding of a few, and submitting to 
massacre, murder, and misrule, as the law of the strongest, to 
be endured and obeyed without question. Foreign Powers 
threaten and talk, and stand still and do nothing, till some- 
thing from within gives the necessary signal, and the wild 
edifice collapses of itself initsown ruins. Itis at times impos- 
sible not to speculate and wonder, so completely does chance 
seem to dominate the whole performance, whether the historic 
and philosophic writers have any reason on their side at all, 
when they extract every description of philosophic, moral, and 
historical teaching from its strange perversities. That the out- 
rageous excesses and insolence of the old French nobility 
brought about the great Revolution—that the more modern 
frivolities and extravagances of the second Empire were the 
making of Sedan—that much is proved; not more. And weare 
not sorry to make the acquaintance of a writer who carried his 
life in his hand upon the spot, like everybody else, during the 
ordeal of those terrible years in Paris at the end of the last 
century, when, to quote his own hand for it, he grew so sick 
of the whole thing, so weary of the smell of blood, and the 
endless carnival of murder, that he fairly wished to see his 
own head in the basket for a change, and have done with it. 
The name of “ Raoul Hesdin,” as it appears from the preface, 
was an assumed one,—a blind to conceal the identity of an 
English spy who kept this fragmentary journal in Paris one 
hundred and one years ago, from January to July, 1794. 
From internal evidence the editor of this little book has 
gathered that its compiler was trained as a wood-engraver in 
France in his youth, and travelled in the course of time in 
North America and Germany,—being present at some of the 
earlier scenes of the Revolution in 1789 and 1790, and re. 
turning to Paris late in 1793. Under the Committee of 
Pablic Safety he obtained employment as an engraver or 
director of engravings, while apparently, though it is 
not so directly stated, drawing pay at the same time 
as a spy from the English Government. His style 
is, as his editor says, careless but educated, while in 
places it is antiquated enough to have something of a 
Pepysian flavour. He declines throughout to use the popular 
expression of “citizen” for anybody, but holds steadily to 
his “‘ Monsieur,” while the keynote of the whole is rightly 
struck when the commentator says that “contempt and 
hatred for the Republic and all things Republican,” are 
blended on every page of the diary. There is no softening 
or explaining away with Raoul Hesdin. When the Cordeliers 
decide to continue the issue of Marat’s journal, the terrible 
tribune is simply spoken of as The Brute. Robespierre 
is not “exactly the King of the Mob as Danton and Hébert 
were its Kings; he has rather risen to the top by pandering 
to the lowest of the petite Louryeoisie, and representing 
himself as perpetually in opposition to all existing Govern- 
ment. Yetso absolutely has he himself governed, that all 
eloquence, all talent, all fortune, all intelligence which will 
not entirely subserve himself, is to be destroyed and swept 
from his path. Suspicion of everything and everybody is 
his only active principle.” Freedom from the grosser vices, 
of which, according to the diarist, Danton and others made 
open parade, is the only good point with which he credits 
“King Maximilian,” while even of him he writes that “ his 
name was whispered as a loose liver in 1789, but now his 
room contains nothing but portraits of himself.” 

The journal comes to an abrupt close in July, 1794, on the 
very eve of the overthrow of the Terrorist Government, and 
the 19th of the month bears the following entry :— 

“It’s said that Legrise, the clerk. often fills up the charge- 
sheets at the Tribunal in blank, and that the judges sign blank 
condemnation for use afterwards, so that any private enemies of 
the Government may be sent to the scaffold without even their 
pretended form of trial. When there is a large batch of prisoners 
to be butchered in one day, and the judges grow weary, the 
President puts a question pro formdé to each of them, and then 
addressing then ferociously or ironically, cuts short their answer 
with ‘Tu n’as pas la parole,’ or ‘ You were a noble, and ‘ You 
were a priest.” ‘Away with him,’ and the like. There have 





been instances of priests who have thrown away their own lives 
by appearing to give the sign of absolution to their penitents on 
the way to the scaffold. There was a boy of sixtcen among the 
victims to-day: what can he have done? It is impossible to 
arrive at the actual numbers of those now in the prisons, nor have 
I kept any regular list of the condemned ; but to the best of my 
recollections over twenty-five hundred persons have perished on the 
scaffold since the beginning of this year; and to show the fearful 
rate of accelerated progress of the bloodshed, eight hundred of 
these during the last four weeks.” 

Upon which the editor has to add, that “ really the rate was 
something faster!” The ins and outs of the extraordinary 
struggle, throughout which each preponderant hero was 
always striving to bring his rivals to the guillotine, are fol- 
lowed with much closeness and accuracy as it proceeds, and 
ever and again some minor figure is described and despatched 
in a brief sentence which recalls the methods of Carlyle. 
Collet is a “hot-headed debauchee, without faith, honour, or 
morality ;” and Billaud “ will be the man to reckon with: a 
pale, cold, thin-visaged man, with a trembling, convulsive 
twitch of the face when he speaks or listens.” When Danton 
and his party fell, their arrest passed almost unnoticed among 
the exciting incidents which were then keeping Paris on the 
alert with intrigue, though we gather from the notes 
appended to the journal that some financial relations existed 
between this Hesdin and the Dantonists. Of Danton himself 
we hear very little in the journal, as his influence appears 
to have been over when the journal begins. “I have been 
told,” writes the diarist at the time of his arrest, “that Danton 
spoke English fluently. I have never seen him except in the 
Convention and at the theatre; he has lived latterly almost 
entirely at Sévres, and taken no part in politics. His name, 
however, would still be one to conjure with if the successes of 
the Government against the Hébert party had not annihilated. 
all hopes of resistance. He will die like the rest.” Hébert 
himself is simply dismissed as “a beast;” and the descrip- 
tion of the license of the Paris streets and gardens reveals a 
kind of anarchy of all kinds which must have made life a very 
strange spectacle indeed. It is, however, curiously illustrative 
of the changes in times and manners that one of the great. 
sins of the people seems to have been the puffing of tobacco 
in the presence of ladies, while true patriots further gave our 
diarist very grave offence in public places by “dancing in 
boots and mustachios perfumed with tobacco, and with their hats 
on.” The enormity of these offences is signalised by careful 
underlining ; but hats in dancing saloons, and tobaccoed 
mustachios—or, as we now have it, moustaches—have long 
since passed into the regions of the commonplace,—perhaps 
another trace of the great Revolution. The effect of the 
weed upon the patriots’ boots, if, as we suppose, the perfume 
applies to them, was perhaps more peculiar. 

The hero of Raoul Hesdin’s story is throughout Robespierre. 
He recurs to the name and subject over and over again, 
evidently well under the fascination which nobody could shake 
off. We have all felt the spell in one form or another, even 
till distinguished writers have been found to devote their 
whole energies to whitewashing him ; and one eminent French- 
man has gone so far as to say that he was the truest friend of 
the people whom the world has seen since the days of our 
Saviour. Not so our English spy, whom we would rather cali 
an observer, as there is really nothing in the book to convict 
him of having followed a calling which would be hateful even 
among such surroundings. He has no good motive or action 
to attribute to the famous Revoluticnist, and never tries to 
place him in any light but the worst. Bat his power and his. 
abilities are brought to the front again and again, so that we 
should much like to have had Hesdin’s account of his fall and 
death. The abrupt conclusion of the diary prevents us from 
realising that; and there is quite a pathos attached to the 
diarist’s account of the animals at the Jardin des Plantes, to 
which they had been removedfrom Versailles. We canscarcely 
credit even a mob of Parisian eans-culottes with having 
tormented a poor old lion, and allowed him to perish from sores 
and vermin, because he was aking. A stranger mode of satire 
and ferocity than that we do notknow of. “ Pooroldlion! I 
remember him lying with a favourite dog between his paws in his 
old home,” writes Mr. Hesdin, who is almost as fond of under- 
lining as the proverbial lady-correspondent. Another touch 
which makes all ages kin is to be found in a description of 
the planting of a tree of liberty in St. Genevieva’s, as having 
proved a “great advertisement” for the business of “a 
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of a painfal and realistic picture of the endless march of 
death, generally due at five in the evening, which leaves one 
in a more painful wonder than ever at the strange madness 
of the great upheaval. It is really, and with all deference 
to many critics, difficult to draw any definite conclusion 
different from our diarist’s, that “brutes” and “beasts” are, 
after all, the safest epithets for the heroes of that chapter of 
history. 


LORD BRASSEY AS A PUBLIC MAN.* 
THERE are so few speeches, even by the most distinguished 
orators and statesmen, which are of sufficient interest in 
themselves to deserve reproduction in a permanent shape 
years after their delivery, that we are free to admit having 
observed with some impatience that a volume of Political 
and Miscellaneous Addresses and Papers by Lord Brassey, 
who is a long way off the first class of public speakers, had 
been added to the volumes of utterances and writings by 
him on subjects connected with the Navy, the Mercantile 
Marine, and the Federation of the Empire, already issued 
by Messrs. Longmans. A candid examination of the bcok 
has, however, satisfied us that its publication was more 
than justified. Not that it has raised our opinion of Lord 
Brassey’s gift for public speech. He has neither eloquence, 
humour, nor epigrammatic power, so far as we can see, 
in the least degree. It is prose, plain and unadorned, except 
by occasional literary allusions, which the reader finds in these 
Addresses and Papers. But none the less are we able to wish 
the volume containing them an extensive circulation, especially 
among politicians of various ages and classes. For it shows, 
not so much by teaching as by example, how a liberally 
educated Englishman of good intelligence and sound practical 
common-sense, but of no commanding abilities, if only he is 
governed by asense of duty to his country, may be able to 
take such enlightened surveys of public affairs as cannot fail 
to be of service in guiding the judgment of the voters, 
who in the last resort rule national policy. The reader 
may agree with or differ from the conclusions arrived 
at by Lord Brassey in his speeches to his constituents 
at Hastings and other audiences in the seventies and 
eighties, of which samples are given in the present volume; 
but it is, we think, impossible to deny that they were the 
fruits of careful examination of the subjects treated, in the 
light of all the varied sources of information open to one 
possessing the speaker’s wealth, leisure, and wide knowledge 
of the world through travel and reading and social relations, 
or that they were both honestly designed and distinctly 
calculated to assist the average elector in forming his own 
conclusions on the events discussed. Again, although Lord 
Brassey has always been what we suppose would be called a 
“good party man,” there is a marked and very agreeable 
absence from his political utterances both of the cocksureness 
and of the bitterness of the ordinary partisan. Thus he took, 
and as we think rightly, the Liberal view of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Eastern policy, especially in relation to the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention—a view the soundnessof whichis receiving 
the most grimly effective illustration at the present moment— 
but he was perfectly ready to admit that the Conservative 
Government had been “right in making a stand against 
Russia,” though “wrong in attempting to resuscitate the 
moribund government of the Porte as a bulwark against the 
armies of the Czar;” and while he held that “in their advo- 
cacy of the claims of the Christian races, now subject to the 
yoke of the Ottoman Empire, to national independence, Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues had displayed generous sym- 
pathies and a wiser statesmanship than their opponents,” he 
avowed a wish that the Opposition leaders had been “ more 
discriminating in their criticism,’ and more careful to avoid 
producing anticipations of a volte-face in foreign policy on 
their return to power. Similar observations apply to the 
temper in which Lord Brassey treated the Irish ques- 
tion at various dates, before and after 1886. In this 
connection, however, it must be remarked that Lord 
Brassey’s speeches, at and after the time of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great surrender, fail to show by what line of 
reasoning he persuaded himself that it was his duty to 
range himself on the Home-rule side. So far as we can 
make out, he seems to have shared many, if not all, of Lord 
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Hartington’s chief objections to the first Home-rule Bill, to 
have shared them so strongly, that on May 13ch, 1886, he 
announced that he would make “an earnest appeal to the 
Government to withdraw the Bills they had introduced, and 
to await the result of the calm deliberation of the recess,” 
before Parliament was invited to go forward in the task 
of practical legislation on the momentous issues involved, 
and yet to have, at the same time, expressed his in- 
tention to vote for the second reading of the Home-rule 
Bill, if it were pressed by the Government, as “ an asser- 
tion of principle.” This he actually did, and he has since 
been regarded as one of the recognised supporters, though 
doubtless a moderate one, of the Home-rule cause. Yet 
the Home-rule which he expounded in the speech already 
referred to was a totally different thing from that offered in 
either of Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, and we have found no 
evidence in the later speeches, given in the present volume, 
of his ever having reconciled himself to the policy really 
involved in the alliance between the majority of the Liberal 
party and the Irish Nationalists. The cynical explanation, 
that the missing link in the train of thought by which Lord 
Brassey was led to become a Home-ruler was supplied by the 
offer of a peerage, is in our judgment quite ont of harmony 
with the whole course of his public life. There bas always 
been a similar gap in Lord Spencer’s account of the reasons 
for his own perversion, and the same may be said of Sir 
George Trevelyan; but in neither of their cases can it be 
even suggested that any motive of persons] advancement 
came in. The Irish question must stand by itself, as a 
discoverer of something akin to geologica! “faults” in many 
intellects. 

On political questions generally, Lord Brassey’s speeches 
illustrate the excellent traits of mind and character to which 
we have referred. But it is as a recognised authority on 
certain classes of subjects that he has done his best work, 
and that he sets perhaps the most valuable example to other 
citizens. The volume before us contains a concise summary, 
drawn up in 1885, of his previous “seventeen years’ hard 
work in and out of Parliament.” It is a most honourable 
record. The subjects to which his energies were specially 
applied were, as is generally known, those connected with the 
industria], maritime, and naval interests of the country, and 
it is both interesting and surprising to see, especially in the two 
latter connections, how much of positive service he was able to 
render asa private Member, and how many reforms of which he 
was the chief or a very prominent advocate, were carried into 
effect by one Government after another. Lord Brassey worked 
so steadily ut the questions he had thus made his own, that 
Members of Parliament and Ministers on both sides re- 
peatedly recognised his right to speak with authority, and 
were much influenced by his judgment upon matters of such 
importance as the decentralisation of dockyard administration, 
the organisation and development of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
and the size and armour of ships of war. The present 
volume also affords evidence, given at large in another book, 
of the great value which Lord Brassey has always set upon 
the development of more stable and effective relations for 
purposes of common defence and otherwise, among the different 
members of the British Empire. His well-known views and 
aspirations on this subject, together with his spirited seaman- 
ship and the great interest he has always shown in the welfare 
of the Colonies, has done much to secure him the very cordial 
welcome which he has received as Governor of Victoria. His 
influence there is sure to be of real value both Imperially and 
locally. Inno part of the Empire can citizens fail to gain 
much from the presence of a man of station and wealth who 
has worked for the public, both on general and on special 
lines, as hard as men commonly. work for themselves. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Snow-Garden, and other Tales. By Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Readers of Aunt Judy’s Magazine 
will appreciate the spirit of these tales the origin of which is 
given in a characteristic preface. “There were once some little 
boys who had the whooping-cough and found the days rather 
long. They covered the floor of the room with newspaper-boats ; 
they made yards and yards of ‘ gas-piping’ also of newspaper ; 
they painted texts and other things, but still the days seemed 
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rather long. So one of their aunts used to come in and sit by the 
fire after tea, and tell them fairy-tales.” Some of the stories are 
admirably calculated to please the imagination and even to in- 
fluence the judgment of children. Such are “The Snow.Garden,” 
“The Field of the Lost Tempers,” and above all, “Who is 
Master ?” which tells how a wilful little boy is cured of his 
wilfulness, The subtly Gilbertian humour of others is, however, 
calculated to make them the special delight of adults. Such are 
“The Creaking Door” and “ Seeing the Kingfisher,” into both of 
which the old machinery of fairy-land is introduced, and to good 
purpose. “Seeing the Kingfisher” is a story, in the first place, 
of a King and a Queen who are greatly indebted to an old fairy. 
They have two children, Polydore and Sylvester, and the bulk of 
the book is taken up with their experiences, chiefly in the way of 
love-making. It is hardly necessary to say that when Sylvester 
does see the Kingfisher, in obedience to the prophetic wish of the 
good fairy who has blessed him, the bird turns out to be a Princess 
in disguise. For the conversion of Polydore into a good and un- 
selfish man, and the happy half-political hits in which the book 
abounds, the reader must himself look. Altogether, the Christmas 
season has not produced a fairy-tale book the literary workman- 
ship of which stands on a higher level than it does in The Snow- 
Garden. 

The Edge of the World, By Annie Dawson. (The Unicorn 
Press.)—The majority of these stories deal, as the title of the 
first indicates, with the debateable land between the seen and 
the unseen, and are full of a pleasant and delicate humour. 
Dwarfs and various of the other inhabitants of fairy-land abound, 
although they conduct themselves in what may be termed an up- 
to-date fashion. One story of self-sacrifice, “The Kiss of Lady 
May,” is perhaps a trifle too pathetic. The most human tale in 
the collection, however—alike in its humour and in its p’ot interest 
—is “ Prince Stragvaart’s Choice,” which deals with a quarrel be- 
tween a Prince and his capricious father, and also with the trouble 
the former is put to in selecting a wife. All ends happily, how- 
ever, and the Prince secures for his mate, and with the blessing 
of his father, the peasant’s daughter, with whom he has fallen 
hopelessly in love. There is perhaps a trifle too much of comic- 
opera fun in this story. 

Dear Mr. Ghost. By Mrs. H. M. Clifford. (Dean and Son.)— 
This is a short, very prettily illustrated, well printed, and in 
every way delightful story of the good old Christmas kind, 
telling how a nice little girl who has been fed too much, perhaps, 
on ghastly and ghostly stories of her ancestors, stumbles on what 
she believes to be the spirit of one of them in the watches of the 
night, and is thereby the means of justice being done to a relative, 
and also of a poor man being restored to reason. The writer's 
style recalls to some extent that of the author of “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 

Stories from the Bible. By Evelyn L. Farrar. (H. Henry and 
Co.)—Miss Farrar has here retold the familiar stories of Jacob, 
King Saul, Elijah, John the Baptist, Peter, and Paul, in a style 
which, from its simplicity, is sure to be attractive to the children 
for whom it is intended. She does not moralise over-much, she is 
uniformly gentle in ber judgments, and even her characterisa- 
tions do not as a rule go much beyond such a description of Peter 
as “an eager, bold man, blunt and headstrong, simple as a child, 
with a loving, tender heart, clinging to Christ with the whole 
strength of his ardent nature.” The illustrations of the 
stories, which are the work of Mr. Reginald Hallward, have 
a quaint, cathedral-window look. There is prefixed to this 
volume an essay on “The Unspeakable Value of Early Lessons in 
Scripture,” by Dean Farrar. It is written in the best style of the 
Dean, who brings forward a number of witnesses—including 
Heine, Renan, Ruskin, Cardinal Newman, and Professor Huxley— 
to prove the incalculable value of the Bible, as in Renan’s phrase, 
“the great book of consolation for humanity.” 

A B C is avery pretty little conceit in the way of a pictorial 
alphabet for children, “written and pictured” by Mrs. Arthur 
Gaskin and published by Mr. Elkin Mathews. The verses are 
certainly simple enough. Their character may be gathered from— 

**R for the Rabbits, 
They are ever so bonny, 
They will play with Ruth 
Aud her brother Johnnie.” 

The Znglish-Speaking World is a handsome volume of almost 
colossal photographs reproducing the “ scenery, cities, and indus- 
tries” of Great Britain and the dependencies on the one hand, 
and of the United States on the other, which has just been pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. The 
very different wonders of India and the Pacific States of America, 
and the quieter attractions of the Australasian Colonies, are all 
given here. The letterpress which accompanies the photographs 
certainly does not err on the side of superabundance. This is a 
volume over which an intelligent boy would gloat. 








Ride in the Red Hood. By the Lady Laura Hampton. Illustrated 
by Tom Noges Lewis. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—For children 
who revel in the doirgs of fairies, Ride in the Red Hood will pro- 
vide some most circumstantial adventures in fairyland full of 
fanciful details and weird figures. Our author has spared no 
effort of imagination to create a multitude of fairy-beings who 
hold a brilliant court round their Queen Titania, and indulge in 
wondrous revels amongst the grasses and flowers when ordinary 
mortals are wrapt in slumber. The scenes are quite kaleidoscopic 
with colour and prismatic brilliancy. The drawings assist us in 
realising some of Eva’s playmates during her visit to Dreamland, 
and should make the book a very pretty and fascinating one to 
children. 

‘Pax’ and Carlino. By Ernest Beckman. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
‘Pax’ and Carlino certainly do go through some extraordinary 
adventures, and yet one cannot believe it to be but true, so 
naturally does one episode lead to another. We will not disclose 
the plot further than to say that little Carl Ros is stolen, and 
then left to shift for himself, and travels half-way round the 
globe in search of his own people. He and his dachshund ‘ Pax’ 
are both lovable creatures, and devoted to each other, and one is 
really thankful that they are nev separated for long. It isa 
beautiful story, with an almost perfect hero, a real villain, and a 
most sagacious dog, and it is, moreover, a literary gem, cut and 
finished, as it were, with great knowledge and skill. It reveals 
an insight into child and dog nature that worthily fits it for a 
place in “ The Children’s Library.” 

The Queen Mab Series. Illustrated by the Baroness Orezy and 
Montagu Barstow. (Dean and Son.)—These are three pretty 
little fairy-stories, each in a separate volume, put together in an 
open case,—“ Metka and the White Lizard,” “ Fairyland’s Beauty,” 
and “The Enchanted Cat,” all of which are most beautifully 
illustrated by vignettes after the style of those we see in Alphonce 
Daudet’s works and those of his contemporaries. The drawings 
of human figures and various animals and insects are exquisitely 
finished, and together with the thoroughly Oriental character of 
the tales and the clear printing, make this little series a true 
delight and pleasure to those who love a really pretty book. 
We have no choice but to recommend this case as a charming gift 
toachild. It is got up as fairy-stories should be got up, so as to 
form both a pleasure and an education to the youthful eye. 

The Village of Youth. By Bessie Hutton. (Hutchinson.)—The 
first of these six stories, “The Village of Youth,” is a beautiful 
allegory to show us how vain it is to stay the passage of time, 
and that if we kept youthful how tired we should grow of it. A 
young Prince banishes from his palace and its neighbourhood all 
old faces, for he is mortally afraid of old age. A lady of the Court, 
to obtain youth for the Prince and his following, throws herself 
in front of Time’s chariot, is taken up, and Time goes away without 
visiting the village. Years pass, and she returns to the village to 
find it is unaltered, but the Prince is bored to death, and gladly 
allows the passage of the chariot, and becomes suddenly an older 
and a wiser man. “ A Child of the Winds ” relates how cruelly Love 
punished the Daughter of the North Wind for disbelieving in the 
power of love,—a very pretty tale with a most poetical ending. 
“The Flower that Reached Sun-Lands” and “ The Windflower,” 
with the morals of gratitude and unselfishness and mercy, are 
both told with force and picturesque simile. But the two best 
are the two first, and The Village of Youth has really some fine 
imagery. The illustrations, by W.H. Margetson, are excellent, 
and really fulfil their duty. 

Slav Tales. Translated from the French of Alex. Chodsko by 
Emily J. Harding. (George Allen.)}—Though we can detect some 
obvious analogies to tales from the same source, and published by 
other writers a few years ago, these fairy-tales are distinctly 
fresh in their present dress, and full of that noble and severe 
moral teaching we associate with the folk lore of the Slavs. It is 
impossible here to point out the beauties of the several tales; but 
they have all the elements that go towards fascinating children, 
and have this advantage, that they stand on a higher level than 
those of Northern origin, such as Hans Andersen’s, yet cannot be 
said to possess less vigour of narrative or less beauty of imagina- 
tion. The illustrations have been designed by the same hand 
that drew those in “Lullabies of Many Lands.” Slav Tales is @ 
worthy companion to the accepted favourites of the children. 


The Drama Birthday Book. By Pery S. Phillips. (Macqueen.) 
—The quotations affixed to the days in this birthday-bowlk are 
from the later dramatists of the nineteenth century, so that their 
prevailing note is either flippancy or cynicism. The quotations 
are scarcely suited for the moral teaching of the young, but as 
nobody ever reads these snippets more than once, even if they do 
that—whether they be Shakesperian or Proverbial—not much 
harm is done. For the rest the book is pretty enough, and 
may strike the fancies of the fin-de-siécle youth and the theatrical 
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profession, but we should certainly decline to-write our name 
in it. 

The Hunting of the Auk. By F. Cowper. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—The Carminow Brothers are an interesting trio, and the 
means by which they find their way to South America are novel 
and of the sort to excite the boy endowed with an adventurous 
spirit. Jerry, with his pet craze for discovering the eggs of the 
great auk in numbers, his innumerable plans and his ingenuity, 
is a capital specimen of the “ingenious boy” type, and his 
brothers, Jacx and Roger, are boys of the proper English kind, 
with plenty of pluck and go. Jerry does not discover any auk’s 
eggs, but he builds up the fortunes of the family by a discovery 
of more practical value. 





The New Testament in the Original Greek. The Text Revised by 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hart, 
D.D. (Macmillan.)—This is a second issue of the revised text 
published in 1881, according to the revision of Drs. Westcott and 
Hart, with this difference only that it is now printed in the 
“Macmillan” Greek type, used, for the first time, in a new 
edition of Mr. Archer Hind’s “ Phaedo” last year. This type 
was employed for distinguishing quotations in the first edition. 
These are now marked only by smaller and lighter letters. This 
is not the p!ace for discussing the merits of the type. It will 
very likely prevail; but scholars who have been accustomed for 
many years to the other cannot be expected to like it. 

The Post-Ojice London Directory, 1896. (Kelly and Co.)—This 
huge volume still grows, like the city to which it is an indis- 
pensable guide. This time it is increased by about thirty 
additional pages. The usual pains have been taken to bring the 
official information up to date. Events that occurred only a week 
before publication are duly recorded. We are glad to see an 
improvement that has been more than once recommended in 
these columns, now carried out. The volume is a wonderful 
monument of enterprise and care. 


[Erratum.—In the Gift-book notice of Our Holidays in last 


week’s issue, for “ Countess Howe” read “ Countess of Home.” ] 
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Young (Capt.), Harald the Viking, cr 8V0.........000 ed caavgueesseuraecacsasedenes (Bell) 5/0 








“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 


a KIN SALE OF 
STOCK-TA G | REMNANTS, TRIAL PRINTS, and 
SALE, | COLOURINGS, WEAVERS’ SAM- 
DAY NEXT | PLES, SLIGHTLY SOILED aud 


MON 
3 oe | SURPLUS STOCK, 
(December 30th), and following Days. at substantially reduced prices 


Greatly reduced prices in all | An exceptional oy por tunity for intending 
Departments. purchasers. 


SIBERTY & CO., Ltd, ail Street, London, W. 


Oo ¢$ & & #. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PD'STRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 


S T R A | N E D by the use of proper glasses, 
SEE 
“OUR EYES,” by 
JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price ls, ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








VISION. 








HRIST COLLEGE, BRECON. 
There will be a SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JANUARY 15th, 
For particulars, apply to Rey, R, H. tHAMBERS, Head-Master. 





A USEFUL NEW YEAR PRESENT 


IS A BOX OF 


VINOLIA 


VESTAL 
SOAP. 


A Collection of Saki Bottles, Bowls, 
EX H | B { yi i O N Vases, Rice Pots, Sweetmeat Plates, 
OF and other Examples of the Village 


J A P A N E "5 E Pottery of Japan, made in the neigh- 
POTTERY. bourhoods of Kioto, Osaka, Kobe, 





Nagoya, Tokio, and Nagasaki. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “Sinise 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


CHAPPUIS’ 
DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTORS 


PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
Factory-69 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











(the well-known place of cure for all sufferers froii 

BATH GOUT and RHEUMATISM), famous for its 
unique Roman remains, its Natural Hot Mineral 
Springs (117° Fa.), and its beautiful scenery, is a 
place which should be visited by all. Good hotels. 
Band daily. 


Letters to the Manager of the Corporation Baths will receive immediate attention 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CoO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1804 wo use cee coe coe cee ene £393,622,400. 


TRADE-MARK. 











EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACRK, BAKER STREET, W. 
(Fonnded 1849.) Principal: Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
SEsSsI0N 1895-96, 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 16th, All inquiries 
as to lectures and residence in the College to be made to the Principal. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. — Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineer ng sides.—Fees from £55 to £75 a year. Since September, 1892, 
Tnirteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universi- 
ties. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


I i IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN. — Exceptional opportunities for Accomplishments and Foreign 
Languages, Students prepared for Examinations if desired. Every home c m- 
fort, with individual care and attention ; healthy neighbourhood, gravel soil, 
large house, tennis ground, gymnasium, Moderate Fees.—Address, PRINCIPAL, 
Upton House, Upton, near Slough, 


ISS. LOUISA DREWR: GIVES LECTURES, 

READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 

TURE and kindred subjects. She will be glad to hear from any who would 

like to join the Home Students’ Literary Reading Society, 143 King Henry’s 
Road, London, N.W. 


HE MISSES LOCKWOOD have VACANCIES for 
a a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to finish their education under the best 
London Masters, Also for YOUNGER PUPILS, to follow the usual course of 
a high-class education, with all the advantag:s of a refined home. Highest 
references.—Address, 73 Holland Road, Kensington, London. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS, 5a PALL MALL.—WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN 
trum 10 til! 5. Admission, ls,; Catalogues, 6d.—GEORGE L. RIDGE, Secretary. 
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Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Welling!on Street, Strand, W.C. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DaMRELL 
anp UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OuTsipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 















210 10 0 | Narrow Column sissccscsrssrsevee £310 0 

5 5 0] Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page . 212 6] Quarter-Column .., ecoocce O17 6 
ComPanizs, 

Outside Page csccccrsccrsscsevee £14 14 O] Inside Page cssssscoccscorrsrseeves £12 12 0 

Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, a 


line for every additional line- (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


i aes AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and F 
CIRENCESTER. P 
ae b a ae. 7. jenn and ee Instruction in 
griculture an airy-Farming, Estate Management, for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. ‘a sites wae 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col, T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, . H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P,, 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, . 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas 
&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. : antes 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 2°th, 196, 





K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fitty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
fer BOYS under 13. 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 
Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 
Miss 8S. OARKR. The School is recommended by Mies Wordsworth, Principal 


of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

} ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 
First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 

tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas, 

—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 


Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, mye pow | Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and o:her Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 

Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 

entrance to the Public Schools. There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 

Inclusive fecs, £0 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. The School is recom- 

mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow Schuol.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
on TUESDAY, January 2lst. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, £ETAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State will! offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appoiutments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
Works I epartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars spply to SECRETARY at tle College. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss JAPP, B.A. 
—The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Phy-ical Exercises. Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Prozpectuses, &c., 
can be obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
JANUARY 2ist, 1896. Private Omuibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, 

18 Newhall &treet, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 











EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES.—A SCHOOL 

for BOYS (9-17). All usual subjects taught on modern methods, 

Practical training in Workshops, Laboratories, and a Farm of fifty acres, under 

Manager with Colonial experience. Religious teaching, undenominational, 

Present numbers, 30. Visits invited.—Apply to J. H. BADLEY, M.A., Bedales, 
Hay ward's Heath, Sussex, 


LIVER'S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 


Large, well-built establizhment; thirty rooms for sixty boarders; small 
classes; strong staff; boys very euccessful in London Matriculation Examina- 








tion. Very heaithy, bracing air; every care taken of delicate boys. Excellent 
cricketfield, playground, and workshop, 
ELLINGORE HALL, near Lincoln. 


SONS of GENTLEMEN, of good character, received from Public or Pre- 
paratory Schools for— 

1. Colonial and Agricultural Training. 

2. O. her Occupation at Home or Abroad, 

Pablic School Discipline. 

Juniors, backward boys, and those whose future is unce: tain cort nue a general 
practical education, with manual work, and much outdoor country life, 

Workshops, laboratories, studio, handicrafts, riding, &c. 

The hall is 200 {t. above sea level. FRANK ADAMS, M.A, 


ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 
RECEIVES THREE or FOUR PUPILS to ATTEND the ZURICH 
OANTONAL SCHOOLS, and FEDERAL POLYTECHNIO, which gives thorough 
—e in Chemistry, Electricity, and Engineering: Diploma.—Plattenhof, 
iirich, 





ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8S.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 
CLASSE3.—Princ'pal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT THERM w.ll COMMENCE 
THURSDAY, January 16th, 1896, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
cf £80, one of £50, one of £40, Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONEL., 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Pubic Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; shelte:ed 
playground; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 


ee ac HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 


Prospectuses on application, 











AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportanities for 
Frenc’, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Mis3 
WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
de WORMS. Escort January 9th. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 








T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentle men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definte Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas Classical and 
— sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Reyv. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 





T GEREORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnest'y solicited. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A'bsrt Gate, S.W. 
His Graca the Duke of WEsTMINSTER, K.G. } Treasurers 


‘limotHy Hoitmes, Esq. 5 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hol 
landed property. 





T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN. Terms from Fifty Guineas, Education on High School 
system. Large house, private (licensed) chapel, tennis-ground, playing-field. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, N.B.— 
This School is in connection with Lancing College. 


deer HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 

ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head- 
Mistre:s: Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge.—Profes:ors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., Emil Reich, Dr. Jur, 
MM. Larpent and Pradeau, Herrev, Loman and Gottheimer, &, Large 
gymnasium, tennis, swimm ng, riding.—Prospectus on application. 


DUCATION.—A few YOUNG LADIES of good 
position RECEIVED. Highest Educational advantages, combined with 
every home comfort, and individual care and attention. References permitted 
to his Grace the Archbishop of York, Rey. Canon Duckworth, Colonel Swiney, 
and Parents cf Pupils—‘'D, C, L,” Lane’s Library, FitzJohu’s Parade, 
Hampstead, near London, 











{OUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 
SALE by TENDER of £20,000 FIVE per CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE SIOCK,. 


MINIMUM PRICE, £172} per CENT. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of 
this Company to SELL by TENDER £20,000 of FIVE per CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK, in accordance with the provisions of ‘The Svuth 
Metropolitan Gas Act, 1882.” y 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtainel] at this Office on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 
WEDNESDAY, the Ist day of January, 1895. E 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £172} mouey for each £100 Deben- 


ture Stock. By Order, 
‘ FRANK BUSH, Sccretary. 
Offices, 708a Old Kent Road, S.E, 
December 7th, 1895, 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 





The SPRING TERM COMMENOES on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22nd. 


The New SCIENCE BUILDINGS cffer every facitity for all branches of 
scientific study. 


SUCCESSES LAST TERM:—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in 
SQIENCE and MATHEMATICS at the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, 


For Prospectus, &c., apjly to the He .d Master, the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, M.A, 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Tbe REGISTRARSHIP of this University will shortly become VACANT by the 
retirement of the present Rezistrar. 

Cardiiates for the appointment are requestcd to send in their appl‘cat‘ons not 
later than January 25th, 1896. 

The salary of the office commences at £800, and rises by annual increments to 
£1,000 p rannum. 

The newly-appointed Registrar will be expected to enter upon his duties on 
May Ist, 1496. 

Information as to the duties of the office, aud a!l further particular:, may be 
obtained cn application to the undersigne}, 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., LL.D., Reg’strar, 
University of London, Burlington Gardene, W., December 23rd, 1895, 


[ NiveRsity COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 

The SECOND TERM will BEGIN on JANUAKY 16th. The College supplies 
for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of cun- 
tinuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory of 
Music, Laboratories are open for practical instruction in :— 

CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
HYSICS, ZOOLOGY, 
ENGINEERING, BOTANY, 

The Engineering Department incluces Civi), Mechanical, Electrical, and 
Mining Engineering, Surveying, and Architecture; and special arrangements 
for Practical Work have been made with various Engineers in and near Bristol. 
Fac lities are offered in the way of College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ 
Scholarships, and syecial arraugements for entrance into professional life. 
Applications for Vacancies should be made as early as possible to the Secretary, 
from whom prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton may be obtained, 

Medic#1 Education is provid<d by the Faculty of Medicine of the College, 

CALENDAR, containing full information, price ls. (by post Is. 3d), 

JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


rn\O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
| malin OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. Patron—THE QUEEN. 














The ro’e object of the Society is to secure to every child in the land that its 
life shall be at least endurable. It does this with great success by enforcing and 
by encouraging the reasonable treatment of children by their parents. 

The following is the record of the numbers of the children in the nation on 
whose behalf it has enfurced its object :— y 

106,161—Sufferers from Neglect and Starvation. 
41,226—Sufferers from Violence. . 
21,916—Little Things Exposed to Suffering to draw the lazy and cruel 
charity of the street. 
7,953—Pitiable Girl-chi'd Victims of Horrible Sensuality. 
3,897—Little Slaves of Improper and Hurtful Employment and Dan- 
gerous Performances. 
1,067—Where ill-treatment ended fatally. 

Ctairman of Committee, THE Eart oF ANCESTER; Director and Secretary, Rev. 
BENJAMIN WaUGH; Assistant Secretary, Miss Mary P, Botton; Treasurer, Hon. 
EveLyN Hupparp; Bankers, THE Bank OF ENGLAND, 


7 Harpur Street, London, W.C. 





No. 1 NOW READY. 320 pp., cloth, 2s, 6d, 


COSMOPOLIS: 
AN INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR JANUARY. 


, Alexandre Damas Fil-, 
| FRANCISQUE SARCEY, 
Tas Orakel: Eine Erinnerung, 
<RNST VON WILDENBKUCH, 
“| Die Geschichte der Todesstrafe im 
Henry James. | Romischen ae - 
dy? — | HEODOR MomMMSEN. 
Mr, Hazdy’s New san Gosse, | Das_ Madchen von Oberkirch : Ein 
L’Ace de l’Amonr, Paul Bourcer. | Dramatischer Entwurf Goeethes, 
Le Chanteur de Kyme, | ERicH SCHMIDT. 
ANATOLE France, |Tavta Pet Frrepricn SPIELMAGEN. 
Le Mouvement des Idées en Franc-, | Zur Centenarfeier der Lithographie : 
Epovarb KOD. | Die Kunst Raffets, 
Othello, GrorgEs BranDEs, HERMANN HELFERICH. 


Weir of Hermiston, 
Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
The Origin of the War of 1870, 
Sir Cuar.res DILKE 
The Figure in the Carpet, 


CHRONICLES: 
Literatare, Asprew Lance. Earre Facver. ANTON BETTELHEIM. 
The Drama, A. B, WaLkiey. JULES LemMalITRE. OTTO NeEuMANN-HOFER, 
Forcign Affairs, HENRY Normay. F. pe Paessense, “ Ia@nortvs.” 


Annual Subscription, $88. Half-yearly, 16s. Gd. Post Free, 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prespectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE£’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE | 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE£’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BURKE’S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., 


FOR 1896, 58th EDITION. 
Nearly 2,000 pp., super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 383. 


“ While most other publications of the kind form most useful indexes to ths 
living members of the Aristocracy, Sir Bernard Burke’s handsome volume is 
a the most useful and valuable companion to the students of Engii-h 

istory.”—Times. 

“ The foremost place among works of referenceis c!aimed, almost by traditional 
right, by Sir Bernard Burke’s ‘ Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetag»,’ 
which still remains the Standard Authority as to Aristccratic Lireage.” 

Whitchali Review. 

“Constant reference to the pages of ‘Burke’ enabl«s us to testify to its in- 
variable eccnracy...... For completeness and comprcbhensiveness cn all matte.s 
connected with T.tles of honour it is unsurpassed.”—Cvurt Jourial, 

“ An indispensable companion to all classes.""—Illustrated London News, 


HARRISON and SONS, 
Booksellers to her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
59 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W., 
And may be obtained of all Booksellers. 


T. J. and J. SMITH’S 


CLERICAL, PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL, POCKET, SORIBBLING, 
AND ILLUMINATE) 


DIARIES OR 1896. 


In every variety of Size, Style and Binding. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers in Grevt Britain and Abroad 
and at the Kailway Bookstalle. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpoy. Code, UNicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the ,ub- 
lished price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return.—GIL- 
BERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of thee ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 
(west end), London, 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS TO PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, AND ATHENS, 


on thes.s. ‘Sunniva,’ accompanied by Mr. Perowne. Lectures 
by Dr. CunnrnegHam Gerrkiz and others. Fare includes 
return ticket to Marseilles, vid Calais, and Thirty Days’ 
Cruise. Dates of departure:—January 21st, February 21st, 











March 30th. 
Particularsfrom SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gdns., London, N.W. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN QRDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The qual 13s. 7s, 6d, 


will be found equal to wine usu 
- sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 
dozen. 

HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


16s. 98 





THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Contents ror JANUARY, 1896, Price One Shilling. 


UNDER THE KNIFE. H., G. Wells. 
EVERLASTING VOICES. W. B. Yeats. 
Mave 1n Germany (1.)  . s 
To a CuristMas CHILD. E. North. 


George Wyndham, M.P. 
Or a CERTAIN EXAMINATION. Walter Raleigh. 
Ratpeu Briscoe: NEwGaTe CLERK. C. Whibley. 
THE Monrok DOCTRINE, Z. 
THE Farry MOTHER H. D. Lowry. 
L’ART DE LA BIOGRAPHIE, Marcel Schwob. 
LANCASHIRE UV. THE EMPIRE, Imperialist. 
THREE CAMEOS. G. W. Steevens. 
W. E. Ayrtoun. J. H. Millar. 


A Sane Oritic. 
IN THE GATES OF THE NORTH. Standish O’Grady. 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


A REMARKABLE Book. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNOCTL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pag 


e Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell commuuicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Ts a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA, COLICS, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLte ManuractuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, ls. 11d, 2s, 91., 4s. 6d. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA 


Cigars and O 


TATULA. 


j— Boxes, 3s,, 6s., 88,, and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58,, and 10s SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 963, JANUARY, 1896, 2s, 6d, 
ConTENTs, 
Tue Liprary Winpow: A Story oF THE Seen 
AND THE UNSEEN. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 


An Unscrowyep Kina: A Romance or Hic 
Po.itics. 

Recent Frencn Novets, 

Tue LEGEND OF THE GARDENER. 
Harraden. 

THE EooK oF ANNANDALE, 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Wuere Love Dot Dwetu. By Alice Mackay, 

CHATEAU-HUNTING IN France. By Mrs, Courtenay 
Bodley. 

How American HisTory 1s WRITTEN, 

THE Bic GAME oF SoutH AFRICA, 

Tue AnTI-MaRRIAGE Leacue. By Mrs, Oliphant, 

Tue Lesson oF Lost Opportunities, 


By Beatrice 


By Sir Hervert 


Witi1Am Buackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


LONGMAN’ MAGAZINE 


No. 159, JANUARY, 1896. 8vo, price 6d, 
OLp Mr. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. Olipbant. Chaps, 29.32, 
Gros.tey’s * Lonpres.” By Austin Dobson. 

THE GUIDES AT CaBUL, 1879. By Henry Newbolt, 

Mr. Pattin’s PENCHANT: a Shilhouette on the Ice, 
By C. J. Kirkby Fenton, 

Fussos THE AakDvaRK. By R. Trimen. 

Tus ‘Donna’ IN 1895. J, by Miss Trench; II. by 
the Editor. 

FLotsam. By Henry Seton Merriman, Chaps. 1-4, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SuHip, By Andrew Lang, 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


’ 
EPPS’S COCOAINE, 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tea-1kz), 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin. 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Soup 1n PacKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS, LABELLED— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homceopathic Chemists, London, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 











GOLD MEDAL, 1878, 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 15851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





CCIDENTS to LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1849, Capital £1,000,000, 
Compensation Paid .. .. ... £3,550,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
ELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 


e S 
STREET, 


CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ODONTO 


ROWLANDS’ 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives & 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


best 
“TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box. 











| ieee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


ee 


INVESTED FUNDS wn we ow 


1848, 


ee — £20,000,000 








CELLULAR 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 


SHIRTS 


ixtures of th 


m ese. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 


—The Lancet, 


Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


New Works. 





NOW READY. mi 
AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. By Joun 
, AurrEeD Gray, M.B., late Surgeon to his Highness the Amir 


of Afghanistan. With Portrait and other Illustrations, in 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF FRANCES TROLLOPE. By 


her Daughter-in-Law, Frances Etganor Troutopr. With 
Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with 2 Por- 
traits, in two vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


NOW READY. 
THE KEELEYS: On the Stage and at Home. 


By Watter Goopman. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, in 1 vol. demy S8vo, 14s. 


New Works of Fiction. 
READY ON JANUARY Isr. 
UP IN ARMS. By Marcery Hotts, Author 


of “Audrey,” “Through Thick and Thin,” &c, In 3 vols. 
fcap. 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. By W. Perr Rives, 
Author of “ Telling Stories,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


**The story is bright; and its uncommon freshness and vivacity make it 
enjoyable to read.’’—Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 


THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM. 


By H. Annestey Vacuett, Author of “The Model of 
Christian Gay,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. TYRAWLEY. 


By E. Livineston Prescotr. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“On the whole a good story. There is plenty of incident and plenty of spirit.” 
—Athenzum, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





THE COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


JANUARY. 
Tue SULTAN AND HIS Priests. By Richard Davey. 
Mr, Lecky anv IrisH AFrrarrs. By J. G. Swift-MacNeill, M.P. 
Mr. HEALY AND THE INcAPaBLES, By Hibernicus. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF EGorsm.—I. By Russell P. Jacobus. 
An Ossect LESSON IN CHRISTIAN Democracy. By Mr:. Crawford, 
Tue EpvucaTIONAL Outlook For 1896, By Joseph R, Diggle, 
EDUCATIONAL Finance. By T. Dundas White. 
ALEXANDRE Dumas FILS AND HIS PLAYS. By Madame Van de Velde. 
Ture OLimatTe or SourH Arrica. By Robson Roose, M.D. 
Borr, Briton, AND AFRICANDER IN THE TRANSVAAL.—II. By Major F. I, 
Ricarde-Seaver, F.R.S, (Edin.) 
Tue Law’s Detar. By J. 8. Rubinstein. 
Tue Scuoou Boyr’s Feast. By A. F. Leach. 
Socratism aT HomE aND ABRoaD. By H, G. Keene, C.1.6. 
MatTtHEW ARNOLD. By John Bailey. 
In Derence oF Istam. By Rafiuddin Ahmad. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
JANUARY NUMBER. 
A Man oF THE Wortp. By J we K. Jerome. 
Map BripGetT: HER Story. L Maria L. Jenkin, 
Some Notes on Crrvus Verp. [Ly Barry Pain. 
WHERE NO Hope 18 LEFT. By Mary Gaunt. 
Oty Lapy Anne. By B, M. Croker. 
THE Woman’s ANSWER. By Carl Masters, 
“Our or Tuun.” By Robert Barr. 
in Dovarsne CasTLE: A PLay Story 1s THREE Parts (Serial). By Joseph 
range. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


Renew 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW VOLUME OF 
‘*THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203, 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Volume XLY. (Pereira—Pockrich). 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Volume I, was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND 


STUDIES: being a Sequel to “‘Euphorion.” By Vernon Ler, Author of 

**Kuphorion, Antique and Medieval in Renaissance,” &c, Orown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“Not only the pleasantest of reading, but a really valuable contribution to 
the study of mediaval history.”—Glasgow Herald, 


* His best known as it is his most thrilling work.”’— Daily Telegraph, 
December 24th, 1895. 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 63. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. Revolu- 


tionary Profiles and Sketches from Life, By Srerniak, formerly Editor of 
* Zemlia i Volia” (Land and Liberty). With a Preface by Peter Lavrorr. 





Two New Six-Shilling Novels. 


IN SEARCH OF QUIET: a Country 


Journal. By WaLtTerR Fritx. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“A charming book......The pathos is restrained, the philozophy is humane and 
healthy ; the humoar abundant.”—Daily News, 


KINCAID’S WIDOW. By Saran TytteEr, 


Author of “‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “‘ French Janet,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A well-conceived and firmly worked out novel...... We do not think the author 
has ever written a better tale.”—Glasgow Herald, 


NEW STORY BY W. E. NORRIS, 
NOTI CE.—THE CORNHILL 


AGAZINE for JANUARY contains the opening chapters of a new 
SERIAL STORY by W. E. Norris, entitled 


CLARISSA FURIOSA; 


and the following contributions: —“ Burma” —‘' In THE LAND OF OLaRET”— 
‘RETURNING A VERDICT’ —*THE AWAKENING OF LonpoN”—and ‘‘ CLFG 
Keuty, ARAB OF THE City: his Progress and Adventures,” by S. R. 
Crockett, Author of ‘‘The Raiders,” ‘‘ The Stickit Minister,” &c. Adven- 
tures 44-48, 

At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. Price Sixpence, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 














NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
MISS BALFOUR’S NEW BOOK OF TRAVA&LS.} 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 
IN A WAGGON. 


By ALICE BALFOUR. 
With nearly 40 original Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and a Map, 
Large crown 8yo, cloth, 163, 


IRISH TIMES,—“ Miss Balfour has given us a most interesting and valuabls 
volume. As the record of an adve ture s> far, perhaps, anp-cralieled, it will ba 
read with profound interest, and the volume, we are sure, will be universally 
received as one of the best, most pleas ug, and instructive of the season.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ Full cf keen observation, of good storiss and 
amusing experiences.” 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN HOLE. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 
Author of ‘*The Memories of Dean Hole,” ‘‘ A Book aboat Roses,” &c. 
With numerons Illustrations, demy 8vo, 163, 
GRAPHIC.—“ There is not a page that does not contain some good thing,— 
a gem of wit, a touch of wisdom, a scrap of kindly ccunsel, a quaint anecdote, 
or a homely truth, ‘ihe Dean is brimful of humour, and even when he is serious 
and preaches a little sermon he is never for a moment dull.” 
TIMES.—“ His pages ripple over with fun, but his humour is not fatiguing, 
because it is never forced, and rests on a firm foundation of shrewd observation 
and kindly, but not indiscriminating, appreciation,” 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 


DOG STORIES FROM THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes selected from the Correspondence columns 
of the Spectator. With Introduction by J. ST. LOE 
STRACHEY, in cloth, price 5s. 


The SPEAKER.—“ The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs, and their 
name is legion, and there are statements in its pages which might profitably 
engage the attention of men of science and students of philosophy. ‘ Dog- 
Stories’ ought to gallop, with the swiftness of a greyhound, into a second 
edition.”” The STAR.—“ This is certainly the best collection of dog-stories that 
has ever been published, and, as evident care bas been taken to secure the 
authenticity of the facts narrated, their value to the scientist is beyond dis- 
pute.” CHRISTIAN LEADER.— We are delighted to see this dainty volume 
in which the canine tales have been collected under careful editing.” SCOTS- 
MAN.—“ Mr. Strachey has done good service in collecting them, especially in 
groupingthem.” WORLD,—“ Mr. St. Loe Strachey has done his work excellently, 
classifying the stories under various heads, and effectively combating the 
incredulity of human reviewers by a line of argument the cogency of which is 
not to be denied.” 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN, By Sypney Hopces. 3 vols. crown 8vo, Lbs, 


net. [Jonuary 9th. 


MARRIED OR SINGLE? By B. M. Croxer, Author of “Pretty Miss Neville,” 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net; and at every Library. [Now ready, 


A POINT OF CONSCIENCE. By Mrs. Huncerrorp, Author of “The Three Graces,” 


3 vols. crown 8y», 15°. net. [Shortly. 


MRS. TREGASKISS. By Mrs. Caupsett Prazp. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net. [ehertte 


NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
A WOMAN INTERVENES. By Rosenr Barr. With 8 Illustrations by Hal Hurst. cs.orti 
THE CRUCIFORM MARK. By Riccarpo Srepuens, M.B. Mites 
THE TRACK OF A STORM. By Owen Hatt. 
LILITH. By Georce MacDonatp, Author of “ Phantastes.” 
LADY KILPATRICK. By Roserr Bucwanay. 
THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne. LIBRARY EDITION. 


NEW THREE-~AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA TERRACE. By Dick Doyovay. eee 
BASILE THE JESTER. By J. E. Muppocx. With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. [Shortly, 
CLARENCE. By Breuer Hanre. With 8 Illustrations by A. Jule Goodman. Second Edition. 
THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ernest Granvitte. With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 
THE FAT AND THE THIN. By Emie Zora. Translated by E. A. Vizere ty, 
DAGONET ABROAD. By Geronce R. Sms. 
A LONDON LEGEND. By Justin Huntty McCarrny. A New Edition. chain 

Library Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels (complete in 17 vols.) 


Crown 8vo, set in rew type, laid paper, figured cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
PEG WOFFINGTON; and CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
HARD CASH: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. With a Preface by Sir Watrer Besant. 
“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTE;; and 


SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLETFACE. (January. 


*,* Others to follow. A Prospectus may be had. 




















MONTE CARLO STORIES, By Joan Barrerr. Fap. 8vo, cloth, 18. 64. jsummon 
BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE. By Ratrn A. Cram. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. tsi, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 37 Lilustrations by George Cruikshank, Post 8vo, hal 
cloth, 2s.; cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 67. 


STORIES OF PARIS LIFE.—Long feap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d, each. 
THE KING IN YELLOW. By Roperr W. Cuamsens. 
IN THE QUARTER. By Roserr W. Cuampers. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLE: a Diary of To-day. Choicely printed on 


bluzh-rose paper, and handsomely bound. Crown 8vo, 63. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 50 Full-page Drawings, handsomely printed. 


Imperial 4t>, art canvas, gilt top, 10s, 6d. 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir Watrer Besant. (A Companion Volume to “LONDON.”) 


With an Etched Plate of ‘‘ The Towers of Westminster,” by F.S, Wa'ker, R.P.E., and 130 Illu- trations by William Patten and others, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES BY HENRY STACY MARKS, R.A. With 


4 Photogravure Plates and 123 Facsimiles, 2 vols, demy 8vo, c!oth, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND INVENTIONS OF THOMAS A. EDISON, By W. K. L. 


snd ANTONIA DICKSON. With 200 Il!nstrations. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 18s, 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT (Gouvernante to the 
Children of Fiance during the Restoration), 1773-1836, Trans!ated from the French by Mrs. J. W. DAVIS. With Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols, @emy 


S8y¥o, cloth, 21s. 


THE MINOR TACTICS OF CHESS: a Treatise on the Deployment of the 


Forces. By FRANKLIN K. YOUNG ard EDWIN C. HOWELL. Long feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a General Description of the 


Heavens. Translated from the French by J. ELLARD GURR, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


WALFORD'S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(1896). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, the Offices they hold cr have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s, 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (1896). Royal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1896). | WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1898). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1896), WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1898). [Shortly 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


Lonpon: Printed by Wyman & Sons (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jon Jamus Baxgr, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “Srrctator”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 28th, 1895. 






























































